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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The Publishers of the American EpvoationaL Monrniy would respectfully an- 
nounce that they will soon begin the publication of a masterly paper on the “ Physical 
Geography and Productions of the United States,” by Professor Arnold Guyot. It‘will 
occupy a part of several numbers of the Monruty, and will be illustrated by beautiful 
and accurate miniature maps, furnished for this special purpose by the eminent pub- 
lisher of Professor Guyot’s works. We need not assure our readers that this series of 
articles will prove highly interesting and valuable to every intelligent person in the 
United States. 

A gentleman of high reputation in the educational community is preparing for our 
Monthly a ‘History of the Schools of New York.” He will trace the progress of schools 
in this city from the erection of the first school-house on Manhattan Island to the mag- 
nificent completeness of our present system. 

In view of the great importance of our primary schools, and of the pressing need 
of improvement in the mode of conducting them, we shall give to the subject a liberal 
share of space in our cokimns. The first article of a series, by a lady occupying a 
high position in one of our training schools, and eminently qualified, in respect to lite- 
rary and experimental attainment, will appear in our next. 

Our March number will appear in neat colored covers. Our artist is now preparing 
a suggestive design for the first page. Nothing shall be spared to make this, in every 
respect, a jirst-class Monthly, and we are determined to make every educated man and 
woman in America recognize its merits. 

Every page will be stereotyped, so that back numbers may be obtained when re- 
quired. 

This number will be sent to some persons who have not subscribed for it. All who 
may receive it are respectfully invited to become regular subscribers. 

Arrangements have been made with Messrs. F. A. Brown & Co., No. 1 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to aid us in forwarding the interests of the Monthly in New England. They 
will take subscriptions and advertisements upon our regular terms, and their receipts 
will be binding upon us. 

The “ Epucationat. Directory,” begun some time ago, now contains about 75,000 
names. For these we are greatly indebted to our many kind friends and correspondents. 
But in many localities our lists are incomplete. Hence we beg all who may read this 
notice to send us the names of all the Teachers in their region. The names in full, with 
full P. O. address, should be distinctly written. Also indicate the rank of each Teacher, 
whether Principal or Assistant—whether in Public or Private School. Superintendents’ 
Reports, Catalogues, and all documents containing lists of names and educational items, 
will be very acceptable. The names of Trustees, School Officers, and of ali persons who 
are interested in the cause of education, will be valuable to us, and we shall be glad to 
receive them. When completed, this Directory will prove invaluable to Teachers, and 
to all who are interested in Teachers. 

Persons who are disposed to aid us in this great work, by sending the names of fifty 
live educators may secure the Monthly for half price—jifty cents per annum. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
130 Grand St, New York. 
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ADVENTURES AND MISFORTUNES OF A SAXON SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


Il. 


HEN Master Sebaltus arrived in view 

of the palace, the shades of night 
enveloped the city of Dresden, and the il- 
luminated entrance of the palace shone 
forth brilliantly in the darkness, 

Guided by the Chamberlain, Sebaltus 
passed through the sentinels, who present- 
ed arms; he ascended a large stone stair- 
way and entered a suite of apartments, at 
the end of which was a grand drawing- 
room, where the Sovereign Elector and 
persons of his Court were assembled. 

The bewilderment of our ex-schoolmas- 
ter would have been much greater, if he 
had not continued to believe that he was 
under the influence of a dream. He 
awoke, so to speak, but in the presence of 
the Prince. The latter had waited impa- 
tiently the arrival of the future preceptor, 
and his smile bespoke satisfaction when he 
saw Sebaltus enter. Nevertheless Sebaltus 
cast a stolid look around him, and seemed 
ill at ease, until the Prince, taking pity on 
the poor fellow’s embarrassment, advanced 
a step or two, extended his hand gracious- 
ly, and kindly said: 

“Good evening, my dear Mr. Spurdzer. 
Do you remember me?” 

“Do I remember you, Mr. Hanz! par- 
don me——your Highness——your Lord- 
ship—” 

“How, now, be not confused. I easily 
conceive that between your former humble 
life and the one you are about to lead there 
is a vast and sudden transition, but you 
will soon fall into court habits, nay, it will 
even seem to you that you have been born 


in the atmosphere of the palace. I shall 
present to you your pupils.” 

The Prince motioned; the two young 
lads, one of fifteen years, the other of 
twelve, approached. Their demeanor was 
reserved and proud, and though their dress 
was plain, it was of good taste. 

“My sons,” said the Elector, “this is 
Mr. Spurdzer, the good and learned man 
whom I have chosen to finish your educa- 
tion. My wish was that he have nothing 
in common with the others; here he 
brings integrity, philosophic disinterested- 
ness, and domestic qualities, so rarely found 
now-a-days. You must respect Mr. Spurd- 
zer as you respect me: he will be for you 
a second father, and by your regard re- 
place the sons whom he has left behind, to 
devote himself entirely to the cultivation 
of your minds.” 

The two young Princes listened gravely 
to this little address; during which Sebal- 
tus showed many signs of emotion. The 
elder answered in a respectful tone: 

‘“‘ My father, for us your wishes are law; ° 
be assured that we shall show the greatest 
deference towards the illustrious and 
modest tutor whom you have selected for 
us.” 

Spurdzer, though ignorant of the laws 
of etiquette, understood that it was neces- 
sary to compliment the Prince. 

“Sire,” said he in his turn, “allow me 
to assure you of the gratitude which my 
zeal alone can equal, and I hope I shall 
prove to your highness that your confi- 
dence has been safely placed.” 

“Of this, I have no doubt,” said the 
Elector, who added, half audibly, as he 
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turned towards the Chamberlain: “That 
is a well-turned compliment for him.” 

After this formal presentation the circle 
broke up, groups formed, and conversations 
began; the subject of which can easily 
be guessed. As to Spurdzer, he became 
the object of so many bows and salutations 
that he knew not how nor where to con- 
ceal his confusion. That night Master Se- 
baltus was the new star that arose in the 
firmament of favor. 

Withal, how great was his satisfaction, 
when he at last returned to his apartment! 
It was not that he did not feel emotion 
mingled with fear and sadness, This 
sumptuous place, this world unknown to 
him: here, no more habits, no favorite 
corners, no link with the past. Where 
was the old leather-covered arm-chair near 
the hearthstone, the wooden clock with its 
iron weights; above all, where was that 
long pipe that he so amply filled, to smoke 
in the evening? Farewell to the rustic 
life of his German fireside; farewell the 
caresses of his two beloved sons. Sebal- 
tus regretted even the hasty disposition of 
his wife Thecla, who had in turn her good 
moments. As his gaze wandered around 
his new abode, he suddenly perceived on a 
round table volumes that were symmetri- 
cally arranged and richly bound. This at- 
tracted the bibliomaniac’s attention. It is 
impossible to describe his stupefaction, 
when on examining the titles, and review- 
ing the pages, he recognized his own man- 
uscripts. Was it not a miracle, a sequel to 
the fairy-tale begun that morning? What! 
those papers which he valued so little had 
escaped from their drawer, from their ob- 
scure prison to the office of a publisher! 
What hand had brought them to light? 
Poor Spurdzer, startled at the rumor of 
his own celebrity, paused and reflected 
whether he had not been instrumental in 
this strange occurrence. In vain did he 
recall the past. There was no clue to his 
having made any effort to obtain the favor 
or the dangerous honors of publicity. So 
far then was he in the right to suppose 
that there were magic and witchcraft in all 
that had happened, and he would say: “Is 
it the devil in person who has brought me 
here to tempt me?” He spent an uneasy 
night, full of eccentric dreams and horrid 
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visions; the feverish state of his mind 
created images grotesque and terrible, ani- 
mated circles, where were reunited the 
elector, his sons, Thecla, Ovid, Cicero, 
courtiers and’ simple villagers. In vain did 
the dreamer, exhausted and oppressed with 
nightmares, scream out “Stop! stop!” 
and those circles appeared to increase in 
size and motion. When daylight appeared 
he was prostrated with the heaviness and 
agitation of his sleep. He was in hopes of 
finding some relaxation while reading a 
few pages of his favorite author; but his 
breakfast was served up at an early hour, 
and his highness had called for him, so 
that he had to dispense with Tacitus, and 
to hastily partake of his repast in order to 
appear before the Elector. 

“Good morning, my dear preceptor,” 
said the Prince; “how did you sleep? 
Are you satisfied with your stay at the 
palace ?” 

“T frankly avow to your highness,” said 
Sebaltus, “that I passed a very uneasy 
night.” 

‘Indeed !” 

“However, it is not surprising. 
here is so new to me. I shall get accus- 
tomed to it. Besides, I meet with surprise 
after surprise.” 

“ Tlow ?” 

“Undoubtedly so. From an humble 
schoolmaster, I am transformed into the 
preceptor of two princes; from a rustic 
cottage, I am fransported into a palace; 
and finally, when I cast a look around my 
apartment, what do I find? My miserable 
writings superbly printed and bound. 
This is what astounds me the most; for no 
one can persuade me that I ever thought 
of publishing my works, which I have 
only written for my own personal satisfac- 
tion. Unless Satan has robbed me by 
night of my manuscripts, I can not under- 
stand.” 

‘Satan or your wife,” said the elector, 
laughing. 

This disclosure confounded Spurdzer, 
and rendered him unable to speak. The 
Prince added: 

“Tet us converse seriously, my friend. 
I shall no longer conceal from you the dif- 
ficulties of your undertaking. Born with 
strong passions, and particularly with a 
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pride that irritates at the slightest remon- 
‘strance, my sons have not been as well 
brought up as I have wished them to be. 
Their mother, that providence on earth, 
has been but too soon taken from them, 
and absorbed as I am’ in the cares of my 
government, I have left Otho and Freder- 
ick in the hands of tutors who have not 
proven worthy of my confidence; but 
courtiers without dignity, they have toler- 
ated the frolics of my sons. Some have 
been too indulgent; others have shown too 
much severity, which is likewise reprehen- 
sible when in excess. Between passive 
gentleness and excessive rigor there is a 
medium which I hope to find in you. 
Your whole life has been among youth, 
you can guide it, instruct it, keep it within 
bounds. In a word, you are a father, 
your two sons love and respect you; your 
two pupils will also love and respect you. 
Study their dispositions, and resist without 
violence their caprice and fancies. I as- 
sign to you my authority over them; make 
judicious use of it, and be assured that I 
shall not hesitate to yield to what is just 
and right on all occasions.” 

Armed with these instructions, the new 
tutor was introduced to his pupils. 

“ Ah! ah!” said Otho, ironically, “here 
is Mr. Spurdzer, the clever Mr. Spurdzer.” 

“How are you, Mr. Spurdzer?” said, in 
his turn, the roguish Frederick, as he 
ogled the court costume, awkwardly worn 
by the pedagogue. The latter wished to 
commence studies, but he met with the 
above-mentioned resistance. 

“Such are preceptors,” exclaimed the 
elder prince. “Their first thought is to 
satiate one with Latin and Greek; for we 
must be as machines,—continually work- 
ing at themes and versions. Living dic- 
tionaries, walking grammars, their unique 
aim is words, words. This is not educa- 
tion, at least according to our ideas. How 
we have longed for a tutor who would be 
our friend, who would not overtask us 
with study, and who would not trouble 
our father’s ears with the tales of our 
slightest freaks !” 

“T understand,” said Spurdzer, with sim- 
ple ingenuity, “your lordship wishes a 
tutor who would teach nothing, and who 
would see faults without hazarding an ob- 
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servation—one, in fact, who would invaria- 
bly be satisfied.” 

The young lads exchanged glances, they 
perceived that Mr. Sebaltus, though appar- 
ently easy, was not a man of pliant adula- 
tion. 

“Listen, Mr. Spurdzer,” gravely replied 
Otho, “though we speak rather enigmati- 
cally, we comprehend each other. You 
have been prejudiced against us,—you 
have been recommended to be firm,—be- 
cause we have been spoiléd.” 

* Prince—” 

“Do not deny it; we speak to you 
openly. The yoke of order, exactitude, 
and continual study would be insupport- 
able. At our age, with our rank and for- 
tune, we require enjoyment more than 
science—a friend more than a pedagogue.” 

Good Sebaltus looked sad; he foresaw 
a struggle, and as he was too keenly. - 
pressed with a sense of duty, he could not 
refrain from condemning the explicit 
avowal of Otho. Before he could reply, 
the fencing-master entered, and he was 
obliged to assist at the lesson, deafened 
with the noise of stamps and voices. Then 
it was successively the music lesson (and 
the royal scholars learned to blow the 
trumpet, which affected Mr. Sebaltus’s 
ears in a very unsatisfactory manner) ; 
then the dancing lesson, and the riding 
lesson, always in presence of the preceptor. 

“My God !” murmured the latter, ‘“ how 
many useless exercises! Ifa prince dance 
artistically, if he be an adept in fencing, if 
he blow the trumpet as masterly as a 
huntsman, or ride a steed as skillfully as a 
Hungarian hussar, for that reason are his 
subjects the better off? Should the sons 
of the sovereign of Saxony be educated 
like mountebanks? Let them learn in- 
stead, in the good classic authors, the art 
of governing their people; let them know 
the human heart! That is the road to 
true knowledge: they stray, wheresoever 
else they go. I shall speak to the prince 
concerning this matter.” 

Unfortunately for Sebaltus, his thoughts 
were audible. Otho reproved him sharply : 

“So Mr. Spurdzer blames the method 
of our studies, He desires a prince to be 
nobody at a ball, to know nothing of hurt- 
ing or of riding. Well said!——But talk 
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about Greek and Latin, we are now at 
your orders; the day will have been well 
employed I’m sure.” 

It seemed as if the two brothers had had 
an understanding to multiply the balder- 
dash in their themes and versions; so 
much so that Master Sebaltus began to re- 
flect if he had not to deal with some of 
the idiotic cretins of the Alps or Pyrenees, 
However, the fine and intellectual features 
of the two princes emphatically denied 
this supposition. 

“‘ Well,” said the Elector to Spurdzer, on 
the evening of that same day, “are you 
pleased with your pupils?” 

‘“*T know not whether I should confess to 
your highness—” 

‘Speak frankly, my friend. I have not 
conceaied to you the turbulent dispositions 
of my sons.” 

“Tf it were only that!” 

“What else, then?” asked the Elector, 
with a marked disquietude. 

“Sire, you exact sincerity, and here is 
the result of the examination I have made: 
the princes Otho and Frederick have bril- 
liant talents for fencing, dancing, horse- 
manship ; but what poor Latinists! and they 
know not.a word of Greek.” 

“You astonish me greatly: assuredly, I 
do not pretend to present them to you as 
erudite scholars, yet I doubt if they be as 
ignorant as you say.” 

“Then they show palpable unwilling- 
ness.” 

“Maybe. Meanwhile rely upon my au- 
thority and support.” 

The princes, however, who were roundly 
admonished by their father, conceived an 
invincible aversion for poor Spurdzer, and 
they swore to victimize him in every pos- 
sible manner. They immediately com- 
menced the attack, and unfortunately for 
Sebaltus, their imagination was in no way 
void of malignant trickery. Sometimes, 
when they were in the carriage with Mas- 
ter Spurdzer, they would lower the win- 
dows, and the gusts of wind blowing 
through caused him to utter exclamations 
and exhortations to those imprudent young 
lads, who were deaf to his entreaties. and 
they railed at his fear of catching rheuma- 
tism. In their walks out in the country, 


they would rush on with such speed that it 
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was utterly impossible for Sebaltus to fol- 
low them, and in vain would he shout for 
them to stop. | Very fortunate was he when 
they did not contrive to upset him by 
thrusting adroitly a stool or any other ob- 
ject in his way, or not to season his soup 
with an overdose of salt. One night he 
awoke with a sudden start on hearing 
groans and the tinkling of a chain.——Lo, 
what does he behold at the extreme end of 
his room, in the shade ?——a ghost clothed 
in long white robes. The terror of the un- 
fortunate man can easily be imagined. He 
remained motionless, speechless, his tongue 
adhered to his palate, his eyes were fixed 
upon the apparition which stood motioning 
in a most sinister-like attitude. ‘“ Master 
Spurdzer,” said the ghost, with a sepul- 
chral voice, “thou shalt leave this apartment 
which thou hast profaned by thy presence. 
Here, in this place where now thou re- 
posest, formerly slept the knight Siegfried 
Walkenstern. It is I,....yes.... In 
that very place I was.murdered by my 
vassals, and since then thou alone hast 
dared to occupy the knight’s chamber. If, 
then, thou art still there to-morrow night, 
thou shalt die by my own hand.” 

After that terrible threat, the specter 
disappeared, Sebaltus knew nothow. The 
night following he was agein awakened by 
the same infernal noise. However, Master 
Sebaltus thought of putting a stop to this 
eccentric nonsense, the annoyance of 
which was most probably connived at to 
disturb his rest. A brave military man, 
Captain Fritztroffen, commander of the 
palace guards, having become the tutor’s 
confidant in the matter, said to him, in his 
own martial way, “If I were you, my dear 
fellow, ghosts should not trouble me very 
long. Nevertheless, if you wish for your 
own safety to take this double-barreled 
pistol, your unfortunate visitor will soon 
make his escape. Ghosts do not like the 
smell of powder.” 

Thus provided with fire-arms, Sebaltus 
fell into a profound sleep; but, as on the 
preceding night, the sound of the chain 
awoke him from his dreams. He saw the 
ghost brandishing a sword. Sebaltus seized 
his pistol. 

“ Back!” cried he. “If thou dost not 
vanish, I fire!” 
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The ghost made a retrogressive move- 
ment, but as if ashamed of its pusillanim- 
ity, it advanced toward Sebaltus, who, 
pressing the trigger with his finger, fired 
a double shot that re-echoed throughout 
the palace with a frightful sound. <A groan 
was heard, the specter seemed to lean a 
moment against an arm-chair, then slowly 
disappeared. 

While Spurdzer was pausing in a half- 
raised posture, striving to realize the pres- 
ent state of affairs, a loud knock was heard 
at his door. 

“Open! open! in the name of his high- 
ness,” cried they. 

Spurdzer sprang to his feet, donned pre- 
cipitately his robe de chambre, and opened. 

Several persons belonging to the palace 
entered: among them was Count Pilnitz. 

‘“¢ What is this, sir?” said the chamberlain. 
“Have you been attacked? Did you fire 
a pistol? Speak, speak then.” 

“Eh? my God! yes, sir Count, yes, I 
have been attacked. I forewarned and I 
fired.” 

“What do I see!” exclaimed the cham- 
berlain, “blood upon this arm-chair?— 
On the floor a sword!—this is rather 
more serious,” 

After reflecting a little, the Count bent 
toward Captain Fritztroffen, and added: 
* | have the key to this mystery; our brave 
preceptor did not know that there was a 
door of communication. Come, captain, 
come and see if some dreadful accident has 
not taken place.” 

The next morning, Spurdzer, as it was his 
custom, went to the apartments of his royal 
pupils for breakfast, and for his lessons: 
he was astonished to find Frederick alone. 

“ Where is Prince Otho?” asked he, with 
an instinctive inquietude. 

“My brother?” answered Frederick, 
slightly embarrassed, “he is—rather in- 
disposed.” 

“* Wounded, perhaps !” 

This exclamation was uttered as if by 
inspiration. The young prince hung down 
his head and blushed. . 

Then poor Sebaltus saw clearly into the 
mystery of the preceding nights. His 
heart smote him with anguish, “O my 
God!” said he, his eyes filling with tears, 
“what have I done to them, I the most 
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inoffensive of men!——TI never dreamed 
of entering this palace. My sovereign has 
sought me, and when I thought that I was 
unworthy of this honor, and that I strove 
by dint of zeal to justify the confidence of 
this excellent prince, his sons have sworn 
my ruin. They have scoffed at me and 
tormented me; my age, and the respect 
they owe to their father—nothing has im- 
pressed them with reverence!——O my 
God! my God! was I then destined to en- 
dure such cruel afflictions!” 

Though of a thoughtless nature, Fred- 
erick was moved. ‘Be not troubled, my 
dear preceptor,” said he, “and let the past 
be forgotten, I entreat, you. You must 
make allowances for the petulance of our 
dispositions. Be not troubled, my brother's 
hand was slightly wounded; in five or six 
days he will be well again.” 

“‘T feel that this accident will increase 
the hatred with which I have inspired the 
Prince Otho.” 

“Not at all. We are in the wrong. 
Henceforth we wish to be on good terms 
with you. So be composed, and let us 
breakfast.” 

“ Alas, alas,” thought Spurdzer, “ those 
fine promises will soon vanish like smoke. 
With reason has Phedre said: ‘Contra po- 
tentes nemo est munitus satis.’ ” * 

(To be concluded in the newt Number.) 





Booxs.—Books are the true levelers, 
They give to all, who will faithfully use 
them, the suciety, the spiritual presence of 
the best and greatest of our race. No 
matter how poor I am, no matter though 
the prosperous of my own time will not 
enter my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred 
Writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of im- 
agination and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want 
of intellectual companionship, and I may 
become a cultivated man though excluded 
from what is called the best society in the 
place where I live.-— W. E£. Channing. 





* Against the great, no one is sufticiently 
guarded. 
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GYMNASTIC APPARATUS. 


1. subject i 
PPARATUS versus No appARATUS has without 


s absurd, exercises both with and 
apparatus being necessary in a 


A been a mooted question among mod- °°""S® of physical training. 
ern gymnastic instructors. To the true CaistrENios, a term having special 
gymnast, however, the discussion of this reference to the exercises employed in 
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physical training that are performed without the aid 
of technical apparatus, are now reduced to a more 
satisfactory form than ever before. They are equally 
well adapted to classes and individuals. The general 
divisions embrace Chest, Shoulder, Elbow, Arm and 
Hand, Head and Neck, Trunk and Waist, Knee, Leg 
and Foot, and Combined Exercises, 

In these divisions there are one hundred and 
thirty positions, and two hundred and fifty classes 
of movements, which require about seven thousand 
separate motions for their execution. 

After the positions and elementary movements are 
mastered, an almost innumerable variety of combined 
ones may be executed without further instruction, 
simply by employing appropriate words of command. 
These exercises may be formed by the combined 
efforts of the students arranged in pairs, as in Figs. 
1 and 2,* as well as by a combination of two or 
more elementary movements, 

While the Head and Neck, the Hand, and several 
of the Foot exercises, cannot be executed with ap 
paratus, and while Calisthenic exercises are so nu- 
merous, varied, and beautiful—bringing into play 
all the joints, sinews, and muscles, and insuring a 
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* The illustrations used in this series of articles are taken from ‘* Watson’s IIAND-Book oF 


CALISTHENICS AND GyMNasTics,”’ 
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symmetrical physical development — yet 
gymnastic apparatus adds so greatly to 
the variety, precision, and effectiveness of 
the athletic exercises, that it may be re- 
garded as indispensable. 

The apparatus used in our modern gym- 
nasiums seems to have been almost wholly 
unknown among the ancients. Holding as 
they did, especially in the Grecian States, 
that there could be no health of the mind 
unless the body were cared for, and view- 
ing exercise also as a powerful remedial 
agent in disease, they adopted the gymna- 
sium as their school, making the public 
games and festivals its annual exhibitions, 
Gymnastics, instead of being made a mere 
appendage in their system of education, 
occupied a position certainly not inferior 
to Grammar, Music, Architecture, and 
Sculpture. The results were, “living mod- 
els of manliness, grace, and beauty”—an 
equal development of the powers of the 
mind and of the body. If, however, with 
the discus, or quoit; the leaden dumb-bell ; 
their games of ball; the sport called ska- 
perda, in which a single rope drawn over 
a pulley was employed; and by running, 
leaping, wrestling, and boxing, such splen- 
did results were secured, what ought we 
not reasonably to expect, having all the 
modern appliances of the gymnasium! 

Parallel bars, both vertical and horizon- 
tal, vaulting bars, Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
peak-ladders, horizontal ladders, weights 
and pulleys, suspended rings, hand-rings, 
the wooden horse, the spring-board, the 
leaping-pole, the wand—in a word, every 
piece of gymnastic apparatus worthy of 
the name, probably has peculiar advan- 
tages, affording new positions from which 
interesting movements may be executed 
that bring into play, more vigorously than 
any thing else, certain classes of muscles. 
As, however, our gymnasiums are usually 
private, and only accessible to the few; 
and as it is better to know every thing 
with regard to the use of a few pieces of 
apparatus than to know something of many, 
we have restricted ourselves to those only 
that are easily secured and cheap; that 
afford the most and best exercise in the 
shortest time; that may be used with 
equal facility under cover, or in the open 
air; that may be employed by persons of 


‘mgeniously employed, they call in- 


all ages, either individually or in classes; 
and that insure geniality and generous emu- 
lation alike in the family, the school, and 
the gymnasium. 

The apparatus is all made of wood. If 
not given the French polish, it should be 
varnished with suztiac, at least three 
coats, It should be well rubbed with 
Jine sand-paper, both after the first 
and second coats of varnish are ap- 
plied. Thus prepared, the more it 
is used the smoother it becomes. 


T. WANDS. 


Wanps furnish such an extended 
course of beautiful and peculiarly 
effective exercises, that they may 
be regarded as almost indispensa- 
ble in the formation of a system of 
physical training. Intelligently and 


to play, separately and in combina- 
tion, all the muscles and joints. 

Firm and uncompromising, the 
wand is only equaled by the In- 
dian club in giving flexibility to the 
ligaments and muscles of the arms 
and shoulders. As a promoter of 
digestion, and a curative for dys- 
pepsia, it surpasses all other gym- 
nastic apparatus. 

It may be used by persons of all 
ages, and is alike accessible to the 
rich and the poor. Any straight, 
smooth stick of moderate size 
will answer. A staff from the 
commonest sapling becomes, in the 
hands of a gymnast, more potent 
than any magician’s wand; the 
limbs of the beech, the birch, of 
nearly all of our forest trees, more 
precious than fabled boughs, heavy fy 
with their golden apples, fresh from 
the gardens of the Hesperides. 

The form ofthe wand, illustrated 
by Fig. 8, is superior to all others, 

It has eight plane, equal faces, or 
sides. It is seren-eighths of an inch 
thick for men and women, and 
three-fourths for boys and girls. 
When held vertical by the side, 
it extends from the floor to the Fi %& 
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lobe of the ear, as will be seen in Fig. 4. Jt 
should be exactly of this length, as some of 
the most valuable movements can not be 
executed with a shorter one. With this 
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wand nearly all of the single movements 
may be executed by the students arranged 
in pairs, as in Fig. 5. 

Any hard, well-seasoned wood will an- 
swer for a wand. The best material is 
white ash. 

Though metallic balls at the end of 
wands may be dispensed with, and should 
be for children, they add greatly to the 
precision and effectiveness of the exercise. 
These balls differ in size and weight. 
They should not generally weigh more 
than three pounds each for strong men. 
The size better adapted to ordinary pur- 
poses than any other, is one inch and a 
half in diameter, with a hole through the 
center of the ball of five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, in which the well-fitted end 
of the wand is inserted and securely 
wedged. 

The best balls are cast of iron. They 
should be japanned, at least three coats, 
and well baked. 

Some of the wand movements are ren- 
dered more difficult by seizing the wand 
near the ends, and others by drawing the 
hands in so that they are but a few inches 
from, the center. 





Il. DUMB-BELLS. 


Dvume-Betts, all things considered, are 
incomparably superior, as a means of phys- 





ical culture, to any other article of gym- 
nastic apparatus. With a single pair, a man 
may exercise every muscle and joint of 
his body in half an hour, if he has sufficient 
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ingenuity in positions and movements. In they appear to be; at the next, a pair of 
his hands, as by magic, they undergo a Indian clubs, gymnastic rings, parallel 
constant change—at one moment what bars, a wand, a foil—in short, the entire 
apparatus of the gym- 
nasium, though occupy- 
ing but little space either 
at rest or in motion. 
The dumb-bell is a- 
vailable at all seasons 
and in all places, afford- 
ing the most pleasing, 
varied, and concentrat- 
ed of all the athletic 
exercises, both for sin- 
gle and combined move- 
\ ments, individuals, and 
' classes, 
} Cast-iron dumb-bells, 






nt 
one! 
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of proper form and 
weight, are deservedly 
f popular among the best 
gymnasts. Heavy bells, 
however, are almost use- 
less for exercise, afford- 
ing only a few move- 
ments that serve as a 
test of strength. When 
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using asingle bell for this purpose, both arms should be employed Fis 4 
to the same extent, to avoid a one-sided development. Dumb- fh init 
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bells, weighing from 3 to 5 pounds, properly used, are sufficient- Ayah ni 
ly heavy for the strongest man. Be one’s time neversomuchh Qa 
limited, they should not weigh more than 25 pounds to the pair. (utah il 
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The best and 
most approved 
dumb-bell at the 
present time is 
made of wood. 
The timber, be- 
fore it is turned, 
should be sawed 
into scantlings or 
plank, and well 
seasoned. 

Maple, beech, 
birch, oak, and 
hickory, make 
very good bells 
for family and 
school use. Lo- 
cust is the best 
domestic wood 
for this purpose, ~ 
rosewood is still 
better, lignum- 
vitee is best of all. 

The bell illus- 
trated by fig. 8, 
affording, as it 
does, an opportunity both for the handle 
(fig. 7) and the ball grasp (fig. 6), is re- 
garded as greatly superior to all others. 
There are four sizes. 

No. 1 is intended for men. Its length 
is eleven and three-quarters 
inches; length of handle, in- 
cluding the shoulders, four and 
a quarter inches; diameter of 
each . ball, three and three- 
quarters inches. 





No. 2 is intended for women and youth. 
Its length is ten and three-quarters inches ; 
diameter of each ball, three and three- 
eighths inches; length of the handle, three 
and three-quarters inches. 
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The entire length of No. 3 is nine and 
one-half inches; diameter of each ball, 
two and seven-eighths inches; full length 
of the handle to the balls, three and three- 
fourths inches. 

The entire length of No. 4 is eight and 
one-half inches; diameter of each ball, 
two and one-half inches; full length of 
handles to the balls, three and one-half 
inches. 

Nos. 8 and 4 are intended for boys and 
girls from six to twelve years of age; 
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though No. 3 answers equally well for 
women and youth, when made of heavy 
wood. 

In executing the movements, the stu- 
dent usually employs a pair of bells, as in 
Figs. 7 and 8, though some of the very 
best exercises are taken with a single bell, 
as in Fig. 10. Many of the most beautiful, 
pleasing, and effective combined move- 
ments are executed by the students ar- 
ranged in pairs, as in Figs. 9 and 11. 

(To be concluded in the neat Number.) 


————_—__- 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ENNSYLVANIA appears to have 

beaten her sister States in the erec- 

tion of a farm college. Almost every one 

of the free States has projected such an 

academy, but this one was the first to open, 

and is, we believe, the only one open at 
this time. 


LOOATION, 


The college is located about ten miles 
from Bellefonte, on a tolerably high table- 
land. From the summit of the building is 
a magnificent view, which alone is worth 
the journey thither. A mountain spur lies 
just opposite in front, and curves somewhat 
abruptly to an end some miles away, as 
may be gathered from the local name of 
this immediate district, which is called 
“ End-of-the-Mountain.” This range sepa- 
rates two rich and beautiful valleys, the 
Nitany and Penn’s Valley, and you look 
far into these vales on miles of fair acres 
and comfortable farm-houses. 


' (THE BUILDING. 


The establishment has been laid out on 
a scale so large that this may embarrass it 
for some time. The building is an immense 
pile, put up with little attempt at architec- 
tural grace or effect. The builder was evi- 
dently a utilitarian; he has not given a 
thought to ornamentation; and while one 
might forgive this, no one will ever forgive 
him for belittling the whole structure by a 
mean entrance, in the style of the usual 
doorways of country school-houses. Itisa 


pity that so much money as the building 
cost—over one hundred thousand dollars 
—should not have been employed with 
better taste. As it nowstands, it will serve 
excellently—on the outside at least—as a 
model to show students precisely what a 
school-house of any kind should not look 
like. 

In the interior, too, use is regarded to the 
exclusion of ornament; and effect is lost 
by too great and irregular subdivision of 
the space. But the ends for which the 
building was designed have been closely 
kept in view, and there is no lack of room, 
or of material either, for instruction in the 
various branches of science which are and 
will be taught. Nor has the important 
matter of ventilation been forgotten in the 
numerous dormitories, halls, and study- 
rooms. 

It may give but little notion of the size 
of the building to say that it has two hun- 
dred and thirty-four feet of front, and that 
the centre is one hundred and thirty feet 
deep. A more definite notion of its size 
is gained from the fact that it is intended 
to accommodate five hundred students, all 
of whom will live entirely in the building ; 
and that it has, besides the proper number 
of dormitories, all the requisite halls, lec- 
ture and recitation rooms, museums, labora- 
tories, etc. 


THE COLLEGE FARM, 


The college buildings stand in the midst 
of four hundred acres cf as fine and fair- 
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lying land as was ever spread out beneath 
the sun. In all these broad fields there is 
probably not an acre of waste. Two hun- 
dred acres were given to the State for the 
college by General James Irvin, now dead, 
whose family still live near. And two 
hundred more were purchased. On this 
‘land the students will acquire a practical 
knowledge of farm operations. By the 
rules, every scholar must labor three hours 
every day out of doors; and it is found 
that this work does not disturb them from 
their studies. The students are arranged 
in gangs or details, each detail taking three 
hours in turn. Besides this, sub-details 
milk the cows, attend to and feed the cattle 
and horses, and perform such other duties 
of the farm as can not be made part of the 
regular day’s work. 

There is a large and fine vegetable gar- 
den and a nursery, besides large stables, 
barns, and other outhouses needed on a 
‘model farm of four hundred acres, The 
land is kept in perfect order, and the re- 
turns so far have been very satisfactory. 
Last year the one hundred students in at- 
tendance raised more than enough wheat 
to supply the bread of the establishment, and 
no doubt the sleek kine furnish a liberal 
share of the milk and butter required. 

In time there will be hothouses and 
other helps to a knowledge of gardening. 
‘The machinery of the college is scarcely 
yet in working order. The great building 
‘has just been completed; the rubbish of 
the builders is not yet cleared away from 
the vicinage, and the carpenters still have 
possession of many of the lower rooms, 

THE COURSE OF STUDIES, ETC. 

The course is laid out for four years. 
‘Pupils who have mastered the common- 
school studies can enter the lower class. 
It is intended that those who have grad- 
uated shall possess a good knowledge of 
English literature and of mathematics and 
chemistry, in their application to the farm- 
er’s life and duties, together with such 
special studies as botany, geology, animal 
and vegetable physiology, surveying and 
engineering. Boys are not adinitted till 
sixteen years of age. The year has but 
one term, and the vacation is of two 
- months, and in the winter, when farm op- 
erations are impossible. The entire ex- 
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pense, for the term of ten months, books 

and clothing excepted, is one hundred dol- 

lars. The students rise at six, and break- 

fast at half past six, all the year round. 
THE STUDENTS. 

Almost every free State is represented 
on the muster-roll of students. Some 
grumblers complain that the farmers do 
not patronize the college to a great extent, 
but that a considerable portion of the 
pupils are sons of merchants and profes- 
sional men in the larger cities. This may 
not be true, but we hope it is. There are 
no castes in this country; and there is no 
good reason why the sons of farmers 
should become farmers, or the sons of law- 
yers lawyers. On the contrary, the 
country will be greatly benefited if a con- 
siderable proportion of the young men born 
in cities take to country life and avocations, 
Every farmer complains, on the other hand, 
that his boys all want to go to the city. 
A little fresh blood will not hurt the farm- 
ing community, especially if it is accom- 
panied with capital. So that the mer- 
chants and professional men of Pennsyl- 
vania may well be the best patrons of this 
Agricultural College. 

Tue Sunsets.—The past season, in this 
part of the country at least, was remark- 
able for the beauty of its sunsets. These 
were generally almost cloudless, like the 
sunsets in Italy and in the Levant, with 
an amber color or orange light, flush- 
ing the whole sky, and streaming into 
every nook and recess open to the air, 
scarcely casting any shadow, or casting 
but a faint and undefined one, from the ob- 
jects on which it falls. The most beauti- 
ful sunsets in our climate—and exceeding- 
ly beautiful they are—have generally been 
those in which the clouds have been the 
most conspicuous accessories, curtaining 
the declining sun with their pomp of colors, 
purple, crimson, orange, and gold, and 
their almost metallic brilliancy and glitter. 
Lately, however, we have had a succession 
of sunsets often without a single defined 
cloud in the sky, as if these meteors had 
been bidden to withdraw for a season, in 
order to exhibit to our eyes some of the 
phenomena presented by the most beauti- 
ful climates of the old world. 
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TOBACCO. 


IL. 


WHERE CULTIVATED. 


OBACCO forms a staple product in 

many parts of the Southern States, 
- West India Islands, and South America. 
The most excellent tobacco is produced 
in Virginia. The Carolinas, Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Brazil export large quantities. 
Within a few years it has formed an im- 
portant product in several sections of the 
northern and middle States. In some parts 
of Connecticut it has been successfully cul- 
tivated, and it is found to grow well upon 
the rich bottom lands in the valley of the 
Connecticut river in Massachusetts. The 
crop in Pennsylvania has, during the last 
two years, brought millions of dollars to 
the agriculturalists of that State. 


IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRIOA, 


In Great Britain the growing of tobacco 
is prohibited by law. Its cultivation is 
carried on to a considerable extent in Hol- 
land, Flanders, Alsace, Hungary, and Euro- 
pean Turkey ; but the quality of the plant 
grown in these countries is far inferior to 
that produced in America. 

Tobacco of a good quality is raised in 
the Levant, and in India, especially in the 
Indian Archipelago; large quantities are 
produced in China and Japan. It also 
forms an important crop in South Africa, 
having been introduced by the Dutch; 
and quite recently the English have com- 
menced its culture in Australia. 


ITS EFFECTS UPON SOIL. 


Tobacco is cultivated with the greatest 
success upon virgin soil, or, as the farmer 
denominates it, “new land.” It requires 
a deep rich mould which, if not renewed 
and kept up by constant feeding with de- 
caying vegetable matter, soon becomes 
sterile. On account of this character of 
the plant to impoverish and exhaust soils, 
it is regarded as a curse, carrying its blight- 
ing effects not only to the people who cul- 
tivate and use it, but to the very soil upon 
which it grows. 


THE INFLUENCE IT EXERTS UPON THE REV- 
ENUE OF NATIONS 


forms an important feature of its history. 
It is a special subject of legislation of the 
several governments of Europe in whose 
territories it is produced. In some it is a 
royal monopoly; in others it is admitted 
from abroad under very high duties. In 
some of the Epropean governments it is 
bought of the producers by the crown at a 
low price and sold at an extravagant profit, 
protected by prohibitory import duties. 
The English prohibit its cultivation in the 
British Isles, and admit it under high 
duties. In 1851 the revenue to the British 
government from tobacco was $22,428,840. 
In the same year the production reached 
2,000,000 of tons, which, at five cents per 
pound would amount to $40,000,000. 


THE PART IT PLAYS IN THE WORLD. 


When we consider the fact that this 
plant produces no nutritive substance—is 
an unsightly object while growing, having 
no beauty of flowers or foliage, no pleasant 
odors—but, on the contrary, has a disagree- 
able taste and smell, when eaten produces 
vomiting and giddiness, and when taken 
in large quantities causes death, we are sur- 
prised that it should play the part it does 
in the world—that it should become an 
important agricultural product—that it 
should be produced in such quantities as 
to require one-eighth of the tonnage of the 
civilized world to freight it—that its com- 
mercial importance should compare favor- 
ably with any other single article—that it 
should be made the pet of empires and the 
object of special legislation—that thousands 
should be busied in its production and 
manufacture—that vast amounts of capital 
should be employed in its purchase and 
sale—and that nearly half the male pop- 
ulation of the civilized world should be 
engaged in chewing, smoking, and snuffing 
tobacco. 

But it has happened with this poisonous, 
fated plant as with men who sometimes 
rise without merit to posts of honor and 
dignity. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


“ Christmas is here! 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Tey and chill, 

Little care we ; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 

The Mahogany Tree. 


“ Evenings we knew 
Happy as this ; 
Faces we miss 
Pleasant to see. 
Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust! 
We sing round the tree.” 


HILE those who knew and loved 

him were singing this Christinas 
carol of Thackeray’s, the kind heart and 
true that first sang the song was lying 
stilled forever. He has taught vs how to 
speak of him, not only by the simple, ten- 
der appreciation with which he spoke of 
the dead, but by the many works in which 
his shrewd insight, kind heart, nimble wit, 
and consuming satire, held the mirror up 
to nature, and pleaded for humanity and 
truth. He was a man of heroic simplicity 
and candor, with the profoundest hate of 
of all kinds of hypocrisy—a hate which be- 
came indignation from his consciousness 
that neither he nor any man could entirely 
escape the influence of the social atmos- 
phere he was compelled to breathe. “It 
is in the air, gentlemen,” he always seems 
to say; “we all have the disease more or 
less. Ihave no doubt that I should be 
very glad to be seen walking down Pall 
Mall with a duke on each arm.” It was 
this iinpatience of falsity which the more 
that it was gilded was the more repulsive 
to him, because more dangerous, that made 
him often blunt, rough, stern in his man- 
ners, although he lived in the most courtly 
circles. He ranged through British clubs 
and drawing-rooms, a Bersekir in the mask 
of Mephistophiles, refusing to accept amia- 
bility for fidelity, or politeness for human- 
ity. He was called a cynic by the snobs, 
and a snob by the cynics. He was in real- 
ity a great moralist, preaching trenchant 
sermons from the most familiar texts; 


honoring love and truth, full of pity and 
charity and wisdom; finding the noblest 
men and women under all conditions, and 
not afraid to describe the weaknesses and 
faults of either. 

As a pure novelist, or delineator of 
manners. he is not surpassed. He con- 
stantly reproduced certain types of charae- 
ter within the same range of society; but 
with such incisive skill and completeness 
of portraiture that they take permanent 
place among the creations of human genius. 
He chose deliberately the profession of lit- 
erature, worked steadily and faithfully in 
it; honored its illustrious chiefs, and won 
and wore its laurels. But to him it was a 
noble profession; and his task in it, at 
whick he labored until the hand that held 
the pen fell forever, was to make men bet- 
ter by every kind of stern, sweet, witty, 
wise, sarcastic, or humorous representation 
of the life and character he saw around 
him. When Miss Bronté dedicated to 
him the second edition of “Jane Eyre,” 
she did so in the strongest and most un- 
qualified words of praise ; but they express 
the final and mature verdict upon the char- 
acter and power of his genius. Not the 
least of his charms as an author is the 
sweet, sinewy English of his style, which 
is nervous, transparent, picturesque, and 
exquisite. 

The death of every great story-teller is 
like a personal loss to the world; but the 
American friends of Thackeray who per- 
sonally knew him probably were not 
aware how much they loved him until 
they saw that he was dead. It seems as 
if there were less iife in the world now he 
is gone. He enjoyed so fully; his great, 
blithe nature came ringing out in song and 
jest in genial festive hours so exuberantly, 
yet so tenderly still, that feasts will always 
be less festal hereafter to the guests who 
sat with him. His social sympathy, his 
love of children, his universal charity, and 
his constant allusions to the delightful sea- 
son, especially associated him with Christ- 
mas, and he died, a month ago, on the day 
before it came. Farewell, great, generous 
soul, kindly teacher, faithful friend wise, 
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humble, honest man! How sadly and sol- 
emnly and fitly now sound your own 
Christmas words! 
“My song save this has little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
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And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still: 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will.” 
Harper's Weekly. 


a 


A TWILIGHT SCENE. 


HE twilight deepened round us. 


Still and black 


The great woods climbed the mountain at our back ; 
And on their skirts, where yet the lingering day 
On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 

The brown old farm-house like a bird’s nest hung. 
With home-life sounds the desert air was stirred : 
The bleat of sheep along the hill we heard, 

The bucket plashing in the cool, sweet well, 
The pasture bars that clattered as they fell. 
Dogs barked, fowls fluttered, cattle lowed ; the gate 
Of the barn-yard creaked beneath the merry weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening, while they swung, 
The welcome sound of supper-call to hear ; 

And down the shadowy lane, in tinklings clear, 

The pastoral curfew of the cow-bell rung. 


J. G. Whittier. 
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THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 


HE importance of connecting moral 
with intellectual culture in youth, and 


the necessity of introducing and using the’ 


Bible in schools for that purpose, are uni- 
versally conceded by the Christian educator 
and patron. 

The best method or most efficient man- 
ner, however, of using the Scriptures, is by 
no means agreed upon, as the diversity of 
modes show,—and it is to this subject, that 
I would respectfully and briefly call atten- 
tion. The proposition, as to whether the 
Bible should be regularly introduced in 
schools, studied, and recited, during the 
daily sessions, as Arithmetic, is not the 
subject proposed,—but it is the manner of 
using it in the opening exercises every 
morning. 

I shall present four Methods, from which 
I hope the young teacher may derive some 
valuable hints, suggestive of variety, if 
nothing more, as the teacher may use 
them, in alternate succession,—or inter- 
changeably adapt the mode to the occasion. 


I. Reaping BY THE TEACHER. 


Every morning, so soon as the time for 
opening arrives and the pupils are in their 
places, the teacher reads a chapter or por- 
tion of Scripture, without comment. He 
may begin with the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and, chapter by chapter, read it reg- 
ularly through. This is the common meth- 
od, of but little trouble, and, I have some- 
times thought, of little value. Unless the 
teacher possess the rare gift of an attractive 
and fascinating elocution, in reading, he 
will soon have an inattentive, listless au- 
dience, the whole -exercise degenerating 
into a mere mechanical performance. 


II. Serzor Reapine anp Expositions BY 
THE TEACHER, 

This consists in the selection, reading, 
and exposition of such chapter, text, or 
passage, as the teacher may think most 
appropriate and instructive. The exposi- 
tion is a familiar explanation of such points 
or passages as he may think most instrue- 
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tive. This method is more efficient than 
the first, and a little tact and ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher, will enable him to 
command the attention of the school. 

This is an excellent plan, provided there 
exists no suspicion of sectarianism against 
the teacher. It is thought to afford a 
teacher, if he is so disposed, an excel- 
lent opportunity of propagating his pecu- 
liar sentiments among kis pupils. it is ad- 
mirably adapted to sectarian schouls, and 
to any school, if a teacher is prudent in the 
use of it. 


TIl. Reapine By THE Poupits, 


This method requires each pupil to have 
a Bible, and the whole school to read, be- 
ginning with a chapter, each reading a 
verse, till all have read, and so on through 
‘the chapter or lesson. This, however, has 
but little more value than a commen read- 
ing exercise. But few of the pupils take 
interest enough in it to know, even what 
chapter comes next, or was read last. They 
realize not the momentous import of the 
words of eternal life, and may not the 
practical effects of such an exercise create 
a criminal indifference to the Divine teach- 
ings, is a question for prayerful considera- 
tion. 


IV. Reorration BY THE Pupits.—A LeEo- 
TURE BY THE TEACHER. 


This method consists in requiring the 
whole school, or a section of it, embracing 
not less than twenty, to make voluntary 
selections of such texts, verses, or para- 
graphs as they may choose, memorizing 
them perfectly, and reciting every morning 
as a class. The sections may be increased 
cr diminished, in number, to suit the size 
of the school. If there be two sections, 
let each recite every other day, and if three, 
every third day, &c. 

Each pupil should select such a verse or 
number of verses as will state some truth 
or proposition, or make good sense, and 
the same pupil ought not to be allowed to 
repeat the same Scripture, in two different 
recitations. 

The teacher’s lecture, only a few minutes 
long, follows the recitation, and is designed 
to give an extempore, practical exposition 
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of such of the Scriptures recited, as the 
teacher may choose; and apply them to 
the conduct of every-day life. 

To illustrate: suppose, in the recitation, 
the following Scriptures have been given 
by two of the pupils: “ Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not in the way 
of evil men.” “A false witness shall not 
go unpunished, and he that telleth lies shall 
perish.” 

The first of these passages will afford the 
teacher a text, and an opportunity of im- 
pressing upon the minds of his pupils the 
importance and necessity of shunning bad 
company; and from the second he can 
show them the direful consequences of false- 
hood and warn them against lying. In this 
way the teachings of the Bible are so in- 
terwoven with the daily labor of the pupils, 
and so applied to the solution of the vari- 
ous problems that may come up in their 
conduct, as to supersede the necessity of 
what the master of the “ Birch” and his 
“‘feruled” subjects were wont to call the 
“Rules of School.” The influence of this 
exercise, when properly conducted, in the 
formation of character and conduct of life, 
can not be over-estimated. During a com- 
mon pupilage, the mind is filled with the 
most beautiful and instructive passages 
from the word of God. They warn us 
against every vice and inculcate every vir- 
tue. If the snares of vicious society are 
set in our pathway, we hear the warning, 
“Enter not into the path of the wicked,” 
and we shun them. If the temptations to 
falsehood are upon us, we remember that 
“He that telleth lies shall perish,” and we 
resist them. 

The fourth method, thus briefly described, 
is my own favorite one. I have used it for 
many years, with unflagging interest. It 
involves the labor of both teacher and pu- 
pil. My advanced pupils generally took 
great interest in the exercise. Among 
them existed a generous emulation, as to 
who should select the most sublime and 
beautiful passages, and I have often been 
touched with their impressive elocution. 

With a becoming distrust of the correct- 
ness of my own judgment and experience, 
I respectfully submit what I have said te 
the attention of teachers and patrons. 
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glance at Heaven's eternal mansions.—Hditor. 











N the land where I am going, 
When my earthly life is o’er, 





And the tired heart aches no more ; 
In that land of life and beauty, 
Where exists no earthly pain 
To o’ercloud the perfect glory, 
What shall be my angel name ? 




















When the spirits who await me, 
Meet me at my entering in, 

With what name of love and music 
Will tender welcoming begin ? 















No; the name that mortals gave me 
Will not be my angel name ! 







I have heard it all too often, 
Uttered by unloving lips ; 
Earthly care and sin and sorrow 
Dim it with their deep eclipse : 
I shall change it like a garment, 
When I leave this mortal frame, 
And at life’s immortal baptism, 
I shall have another name ! 










For the angels will not call me 

By the name I bear on earth ; 
They will speak a holier language 

Where I have my holier birth : 
Syllabled in heavenly music, 

Sweeter far than earth may claim, 
Very gentle, pure, and tender, 

Such shall be my angel name. 


It has thrilled my spirit often, 
In the holiest of my dreams, 
But its beauty lingers near me, 
Only like the morning beams : 
Weary of the jarring discord 
Which the lips of mortals frame, 
When shall I with joy and rapture 
Answer to my angel name ? 






























WHAT SHALL BE MY ANGEL NAME? 


The English language will be searched in vain for a more beautiful and truly touching 
sentiment than is embodied in this poetic gem. It is heart speaking to heart; mortality 
communing with the immortal ; the weary spirit piercing the veil of flesh to take a loving 


Wiere the tired hands cease their striving, 


Not the one so dimmed with earth-strains, 
Linked with thoughts of grief and pain ! ’ 


Florence Peroy. 
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Nationat Epvucation anp Nationa. 
Unrry. 
rt) HE most effective way of preserv- 
ing a State,” says Aristotle, “is to 
bring up its citizens in the spirit of the 
government; to fashion, and, as it were, to 
cast them in the mould of the Constitu- 
tion.” And the Prussians affirm, that 
“whatever you would have appear in the 
life of a nation you must first put into its 
schools.” 
These propositions scarcely need proof. 
They ought to be self-evident to every 
mind. For, 


“ What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets 
crowned, 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to 
pride— 
No! Men, high-minded Men. 
* * * * 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare main- 
tain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And erush the tyrant, while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a State.’’ 


* * 


A nation, then, is the aggregate of the 
individuals that compose it. The charac- 
ter of the individual is determined by the 
influences which are brought to bear upon 
him in early life—in childhood. The 
character of a nation is in like manner de- 
pendent mainly upon the training which 
Whatever 
of intelligence, virtue, wisdom, knowledge, 
patriotism, heroism you would have re- 
flected in the life of the man, you must 
provide for in and through the education 
of the boy. Whatever of these manly 
qualities is to enter into the national life, 
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must be instilled into the masses through 
the potent agency of its schools. 

The strength of every nation is vested 
in the steadfast loyalty and patriotism of 
its sons and daughters. It is therefore an 
object of primary importance, that the ele- 
ments of stability should universally pre- 
vail, for with the nation, as with the indi- 
vidual, self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Hence, the relations between na- 
tional education and national unity—which 
is but another name for national strength 
—are at once obvious. 

But what is national education? Aris- 
totle has answered this question. So have 
the Prussians. It is not the culture of the 
favored few by individual or partial effort ; 
but it is rather the lifting up of the many 
by the united moral and material power of 
the whole. National education is an edu- 
cation through which the national spirit 
breathes. It is not restricted to the nar- 
row confines of State influence and State 
boundaries; and hence, it does not gen- 
erate in the minds of the people the palpa- 
ble absurdity that a part is superior to the 
whole, or that the rights of a State are par- 
amount to those of the nation at large. It 
is an education which seeks “to bring up 
its citizens in the spirit of the government; 
to fashion, and, as it were, to cast them in 
the mould of the Constitution.” 

It is manifest that to realize this ideal, 
the nation itself must be aroused to a 
sense of its great duty. It must, through 
its appropriate agencies and in its proper 
sphere, address itself more directly than it 
ever has done to the mighty task of self- 
elevation. That this will be done there 
can be little doubt. In what way it may 
be done these columns will, from time to 
time, venture to suggest. Meanwhile, let 
this subject receive the candid considera- 
tion of the thoughtful, the loyal, and the 
patriotic everywhere. 


A Dearta—Its Cavses—Its Remepy. 


‘FT is not of food, not of the meat that 
perisheth ; for doesnot the land groan 
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with the fatness thereof? It is not of rai- 
ment, not of the wherewithal shall we be 
clothed; for is not this the age of shoes 
and shoddy? It is not of lucre, not of the 
root of all evil; for are not greenbacks 
flowing into the purses of our people in 
plenteous profusion? It is not of soldiers; 
for are not the ranks of our war-scarred 
veterans filling up to the point of repletion? 

No; the dearth is of another sort. The 
famine is in another field. The cry of want 
comes up from a different direction. The 
harvest truly is great and ripe, but the 
laborers are few. 

From nearly every part of the country 
there is an urgent demand for teachers who 
are “able masters, and worthy of the high 
vocation of instructing the people.” Never 
within the limits of our observation, per- 
haps never in the history of the country, 
was this demand so paipable and so press- 
ing. Multitudes of our schools are seriously 
embarrassed from this cause. Nor is the 
difficulty confined to any particular class. 
Institutions of almost every grade, private 
and public, primary and higher, professional 
and non-professional, experience more or 
less the pressure of the great necessity. 

It becomes us, therefore, to inquire into 
the causes of this state of facts. Why is 
it that in a land where aschool-house forms 
the vertex of almost every street corner, 
and where an academy or one of the higher 
seminaries crowns the summit of every hill, 
the law of demand, in this particular, is 
not met by its appropriate supply ? 

Why is it, that while every other pro- 
fession has within it men enough and to 
spare, that of the teacher is afflicted with 
an apparently hopeless depletion? 

It is true there are candidates enough for 
almost every place. It is true that there 
are legions of masters and misses who 
are anxious to serve their country by 
keeping school. But it is of men and 
women of sterling qualities as teachers that 
we write; of men and women who rise to 
the full measure of the greatness of that 
noble calling which upholds States and 
which confers upon civilized society those 
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blessings whereby it is itself rendered pos- 
sible. 

The prime cause of this unnatural phe- 
nomenon must undoubtedly be found in the 
stinted and almost niggardly compensation 
paid to this important class of public func- 
tionaries. The salaries of teachers are 
ruinously low. A soldier enlisting in the 
ranks receives as bounty, setting aside his 
yearly allowance, a much larger sum than 
the majority of teachers are paid for a 
whole year’s service. Indeed, we know of 
instances in which men receive as much for 
driving express-wagons as the principals of 
public schools in the same city, numbering 
twenty thousand inhabitants! 

Another cause of this deficiency of com- 
petent teachers is, that the standard of 
qualification has been greatly elevated 
within a few years past. This has driven 
large numbers who were formerly employ- 
ed, out of the field entirely, or into inferior 
positions. The community begins to per- 
ceive that in education, as in other inter- 
ests of lesser magnitude, there is such a 
thing as value received; that, whereas a 
poor teacher is dear at any price, so, too, 
a good one is cheap at any price—is in fact 
beyond all price. This view of the case is 
rapidly spreading, and candidates for this 
important, this sacred office, will do well 
in the future to recognize the pregnant fact 
in the calculation of their chances of suc- 
cess. Other causes there are, which we 
shall consider hereafter, together with the 
remedy for the growing evil. 


Tue Science or Epvucation. 


DUCATION is, undoubtedly, an exper- 

imental and not a speculative science. 
Its principles and laws are to be gradually 
evolved through a long series of ex- 
periences, accompanied by the alternate 
successes and failures which are incident 
to all human undertakings. Theories and 
systems must, in the ordinary course of 
events, rise, culminate, and endure, or de- 
cline and fall, according as they do or do 
not withstand the severe ordeal of actual 
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trial. If we can garner up these ex- 
periences and their multifarious results, if 
we can analyze, compare, and generalize 
them, we shall, in process of time, be en- 
abled to deduce those immutable truths 
which are to become the guides of human- 
ity from age to age through all the far- 
coming future, and which are destined to 
give form, direction, precision, and cer- 
tainty to all practical measures for the de- 
velopment of a symmetrical and perfect 
manhood as appertaining alike to the indi- 
vidual and to the race at Jarge. 

And these experiments are “now going 
on among the different communities, States, 
and nations of the civilized world. Some 
of them are wisely and some of them are 
unwisely conducted, as it would not be 
difficult to show. The educational systems 
of some nations seem to have brought 
them, as it were, to a positive halt in their 
march through the ages, and arresting 
their progress toward a higher Christian 
civilization for hundreds, perhaps for thou- 
sands of years. China and Japan may be 
summoned to the bar as witnesses to this 
truth. 

But coming nearer home, and circum- 
scribing our observation to narrower limits, 
both of time and space, we shall find dif- 
ferent States, different communities, and 
different cities even, in which there is a 
remarkable coincidence between their ed- 
ucational movements and the intensity of 
their material, civil, and social life. And 
why not? A vigorous and just system of 
education stimulates, nay, creates intellect- 
ual activity and moral power; and these in 
turn, when rightly directed, are the prime 
source of progress, prosperity, and of civ- 
ilization itself. We would like to particu- 
larize here. We would like to draw a few 
parallels between different States and be- 
tween different cities within the sphere of 
our knowledge, by way of illustration. 


But we do not like to be deemed invidious * 


or personal. And, moreover, we have a 
better object in view. We desire to make 
it possible for our readers to compare and 
to generalize for themselves. We wish to 
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put it in the power of each State to know 
what every other State has done and is do- 
ing in this glorious work of self-elevation. 
We are anxious that each community and 
each commonwealth should enjoy the ben- 
efit of the experience and the wisdom of 
every other community and common- 
wealth, to the end that they may thus help 
each other, profiting each by the thought 
and labor of the other. 

And we want our nation, too, to know 
what other nations have accomplished and 
are accomplishing, that the light of all 
lands may shine upon us who just begin to 
be conscious of our influence, our power, 
and the splendid destiny that awaits us. 
This journal is ambitious to become the 
willing organ of such a policy as this, And 
in the execution of it, we feel that we may 
challenge the co-operation of all true 
friends of intelligence and of social and 
moral progress among the nations; for 
there can be no selfishness and no parti- 
sanship in such a work as this. 

We are making arrangements to carry 
out these suggestions as a part of our plan, 
by securing correspondents in every State 
and in foreign lands, wherever education is 
recognized as the motive power of modern 
civilization. Is not this object worthy the 
highest aspirations of an honorable ambi- 
tion? Is it not worthy of the hour in 
which we live? 


Tue Facts or THE Cask. 


S considerable comment has been 
made in the newspaper press, not 
only in this city, but throughout the coun- 
try, upon the recent case of the child which 
died suddenly in one of the New York 
Ward Schools, we have taken some pains 
to ascertain from a reliable source, the exact 
facts in reference to the matter. We give 
these facts to the public in justice to all 
parties, and with a view to correct the fla- 
grant misrepresentations made by some 
journals, which have little regard for the 
truth when a sensation is to be created. 
Louisa Snyder was a child nine years of 
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age, and not four, as has been erroneously 
stated. She had been sick with the mea- 
sles, had been absent from school for some 
time, had recovered, and had again at- 
tended school about two months, On the 
day of her death she went home at noon 
cheerful and happy as usual, so far as was 
observed, returned in the afternoon, missed 
her spelling lesson, and was detained after 
three o’clock. The invariable rule in this 
ward, the sixteenth, for years, has been to 
detain pupils no longer than fifteen minutes 
after three o’clock. 

The teacher of this little girl, a young 
lady of amiable disposition, sat down by 
her side to hear her lesson. The child was 
endeavoring to spell the word Hedge, when 
her head fell backward as if in a swoon, 
and she gasped. This occurred at ten 
minutes past three o'clock. Another 
teacher was immediately called in, and re- 
storatives applied. Ladies in the vicinity 
were immediately on the spot, and soon 
two physicians were in attendance, one of 
whom was Dr. Rosenmiller, of 112 Eighth 
Avenue, but before this she was: dead. 
The corpse was taken in a carriage to her 
home, arriving there at ten minutes before 
four o’clock. 

The coroner’s inquest exonerated all 
persons from blame,.and pronounced it a 
case of syncope. These facts furnish the 
sole foundation for all the sensation para- 
graphs that have appeared, as well as for 
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the illustrations that purport to show “how 
children are murdered in Gotham.” . 

Nevertheless, we are among those who 
believe and know that children are sent to 
school by scores and hundreds too young, 
and are pressed into the inhuman work of 
learning book-lessons, when every law of 
their natures is violated thereby, and com- 
mon sense itself is defied. 

If Cobbett deserves to live in the memory 
of future ages, it will be more for the im- 
portant truths which he proclaimed in re- 
gard to the education of children, than for 
any of his other teachings. It was his 
maxim that the age of ten was early enough 
to send a child to school, as up to that time 
the whole care of the parents should be 
devoted to its physical development. The 
experience of all who have been engaged 
in educational pursuits bears out this theory. 
We have, besides, the fate of infant prodi- 
gies to sustain it. They never come to 
any thing in mature age, either mentally or 
physically, and in the majority of instances 
pay for their precocity by premature decay. 

The idea of inflicting punishment of any 
kind upon infants of tender years is as 
absurd as it is barbarous. Not having 
arrived at the age of reason, it is not to be 
expected that it will have any effect upon 
their minds. One result it may be attended 
with, and what that is, we have a melan- 
choly example of in the death of this poor 
child. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue following eloquent paragraphs we 
find in a speech made by John Swett, 
Esq., State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Cal., before the State Teachers’ 
Institute, lately held at San Francisco: 


“When I consider the power of the 
Public Schools, how they have dissemina- 
ted intelligence in every village, and ham- 
let, and log-house in the nation—how they 
are moulding the plastic elements of the 


next generation into the symmetry of mod- 
ern civilization, I can not think that our 
country is to be included in the long list 

“ Of nations scattered like the chaff 

Blown from the threshing-floor of God.’ 

“T hold nothing in common with those 
faint-hearted patriots who are beginning to 
despair of the future of our country. The 
latent powers of the nation are just coming 
into healthful and energetic action, and, in 
spite of treason, are moving the Republic 
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onward and upward to a higher stand- 
point of liberty. What though it comes to 
us anid the storm of battle and the shock 
of contending armies! 

* Not as we hoped—but what are we! 

Above our feeble arms and plans, 
God lays with mightier hands than man’s 
The corner-stones of Liberty.’ 
“The Anglo-Saxon race, even in its ruder 
years, always possessed an inherent power 
of independence and self-government. Tell 
me not that now, when this stubborn vi- 
tality and surplus energy, expended so long 
-in overrunning the world, are guided by 
intelligence and refined by Christianity, this 
Same race is to be stricken with the palsy, 
because of a two years’ war. 
“The two millions of boys now in the 
Public Schools constitute a great ‘ Union 
League,’ electrified by intelligence, cement- 
ed by the ties of one blood, one language, 
one course of instruction—strong in its 
power to perpetuate the Union as the great 
‘Union League’ which the citizens of the 
nation are now organizing for its defence. 
Long before the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, these new recruits, drilled in the 
Public Schools, will push their way across 
the continent, as the Saxons sent out from 
their northern hives, a vast army of occu- 
pation, cultivating the ‘National Home- 
stead,’ and fortifying the whole line of 
communication by a cordon of school-houses 
that shall hold it forever as the heritage of 
free labor, free men, and a free nation. 
‘So shall the Northern pioneer go joyful on his 
way 

To wed Raistinets waters to San Francisco’s 
Bay, 

To lien rugged places smooth, to sow the 
vales with grain, 

And bear, with Liberty and Law, the Bible in 
his train ; 

The mighty West shall bless the East, and sea 
shall answer sea, 

And mountain unto mountain call, Pratsz Gop, 
FOR WE ARE FREE!” 


Puonetio Laventer.—In Prof. War- 
son’s admirable work, just issued from the 
press, entitled the “Hand-book of Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastics,” under the head of 
“Vocal Gymnastics,” he thoroughly ana- 
lyzes Laughter, virtually reducing it to one 
of the fine arts. Teachers and parents who 
have a practical knowledge of the elemen- 
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tary sounds of the English language, may 
make this an unfailing source of healthful 
amusement in the school and the family. 
He says: 

“Laveuter, by the aid of Phonetics, is 
easily taught, as an art. It is one of tho 
most interesting and healthy of all class 
exercises. It may be either vocal or res- 
piratory. There are thirty-two well-de- 
fined varieties of laughter in the English 
language, eighteen of which are produced 
in connection with the tonics; nine, with 
the subtonics of 1, m, n, ng, 7, th, v, and 2; 
and five, with the atonics of ff A, s, th, and 
sh. Commencing with vocal laughter, the 
instructor will first utter a tonic, and then, 
prefixing the oral element of /, and accom- 
panied by the class, he will produce the 
syllable continuously, subject only to the 
interruptions that are incidental to inhala- 
tions and bursts of laughter; as, 4, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, &.,—&, ha, ha, ha, ha, &c. 
The attention of the students will be called 
to the most agreeable kinds of laughter, 
and they will be taught to pass naturally 
and easily from one variety to another.” 


Tue New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion held its Eleventh Annual Session at 
New Brunswick, on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th of December. 

This meeting was one of the largest 
and most spirited ever held in the State. 
Among the subjects discussed were, “The 
True Objects of Education ;” “The Com- 
parative Merits of Male and Female Teach- 
ers in the various departinents of our Com- 
mon Schools;” “The Influence of the Study 
of Natural History upon Intellectual Edu- 
cation;’ “The Teacher’s Work;” “The 
Relations of our Common Schools to the 
Perpetuity of the Government ;” “ Educa- 
tion, a Growth; and National Education.” 

Reports of committees were presented 
on the course of study best suited to our 
Common Schools; and on the part per- 
formed by the teachers of the State in the 
suppression of the Great Rebellion. 

From the above, it will be seen that the 
teachers of New Jersey are dealing with 
vital and practical questions, the discussion 
of which can not fail to contribute to the 
onward progress of Popular Education. 
The debates were characterized by a de- 
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gree of earnestness, ability, and withal of 
brevity, eminently worthy of imitation. 

We select the following from the able 
series of resolutions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, because they embody general prin- 
ciples in accordance with the spirit of the 
epoch in which we live: 

Resolved, That the true theory of educa- 
tion involves the progressive growth and 
development of all the powers and facul- 
ties of man, and that its true end is, in the 
words of Milton, “to restore the ruins of 
our first parents by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
Him, to imitate Him, to be like Him, as 
we may the nearest by possessing our souls 
of true virtue, which being added to the 
Heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection.” 

Resolved, That the judicious cultivation 
of the imagination is an object of primary 
importance in early education; that without 
it the labor and care bestowed upon the 
faculties of perception, memory, and rea- 
son, are, to a great extent, wasted, and as a 
consequence, there can be no success with 
the higher walks of knowledge or in the 
formation of a symmetrical and perfect 
character. 


Resolved, That we cordially approve of 
the more liberal introduction of the ele- 
ments of Natural History in its different 
departments, as a branch of instruction, 
not only on account of its relations to the 
material interests of society, but especially 
for its admirable adaptation to the develop- 
ment of the faculties in general, and, when 
rightly directed, to the cultivation of a rev- 
erence for that Divine Being who, while 
he guides the stars in their courses, suffers 
not a sparrow to fall unnoticed to the 
ground. 


Resolved, That this Association is deeply 
impressed with the conviction of the supe- 
rior adaptation of female teachers to the 
great work of instruction, and that we re- 
spectfully urge their claims upon the con- 
fidence of the school officers and friends of 
education throughout the State. 


Resolved, That the purity and perma- 
nence of free institutions founded on the 
tights of free universal suffrage are possi- 
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ble only on the condition of intelligence 
and virtue equally free and universal; that 
the Common Schools afford the only means 
whereby nineteen-twentieths of our popu- 
lation can enjoy the blessings of a sound 
and harmonious culture, and that it is the 
highest and most obvious duty not only ot 
our State authorities but of our National 
Government to establish, foster, and per- 
fect by all their combined influence and 
power these nurseries alike of the national 
life and modern civilization. 


Tue Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the State of Pennsylvania, in his an- 
nual report to the Legislature, shows that 
the number of Common Schools in the 
State, not including Philadelphia city, is 
12,161, an increase on the last year of 171. 
The whole attendance of pupils is 634,499, 
an increase of 19,412. Average attend- 
ance of pupils, 397,922, increase 9,659. 
Percentum of average, .005; last year, 
.635. Average length of school term, 5 
months, 14. days. Average cost of each 
pupil per month, 50 cents; an increase of 
one cent. Number of teachers, 14,442; in- 
crease, 62. Total cost of tuition, $1,498,- 
040; increase, $130,859. Total cost of the 
system, including $46,000 appropriation to 
Philadelphia schools, $2,284,099 ; increase, 
$56,934, The total number of pupils, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, is 703,453, and the 
whole cost of the system, including the 
amount paid by Philadelphia, is $2,888,199; 
an increase of $104,604. These facts are 
encouraging to the friends of a school sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding the war, the aver- 
age attendance has been larger, the average 
per cent. upon the whole number in at- 
tendance one-half per cent. greater, than 
last year. There were 717 less male teach- 
ers, and 779 more female teachers, in 1868 
than the year previous, owing to the war. 
The percentage of attendance in the State 
schools is only 63.5, while in Philadelphia 
it is 84.4, 


We have received from Prof. Drowne, © 
Director of the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Trey, the Annual Register of that 
Institution ror 1863-64. The reputation of 
the Institute is a continental one. The 
Register ‘contains the names of eighty-one 
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students in the different divisions, from 
every part of the United States, the West 
Indies, and South America. It also pre- 
sents a catalogue of the thirty-seven grad- 
uating classes that have gone out from the 
Institution since its foundation in 1824. 
We have counted the names of thirty-six 
of the graduates since 1846, who are, or 
have been in the government service, as 
officers in the army and navy of the United 
States. The buildings of the Institute 
which were destroyed by the great fire of 
1862, will soon be replaced by a neat and 
tasteful edifice, one hundred and fifteen 
feet long by fifty feet wide, together with 
a Chemical Laboratory and an Astronom- 
ical Observatory. This school stands at 
the head of its class in this country. We 
rejoice in its continued prosperity. 


Itt1no1s.—A State Convention of School 
Commissioners was held in Bloomington, 
commencing October 1, Hon. J. P. Brooks, 
State Sup’t, presiding. The meeting is re- 
ported as of extreme interest, and the most 
liberal and enlightened spirit prevailed in 
the deliberations. Among other proposi- 
tions that obtained favor, was one to abolish 
third-grade licenses; and a recommenda- 
tion to amend the school law so that a 
teachers’ institute shall be held annually in 
each county, a fund to be set apart by the 
State to defray the expenses. A very in- 
teresting and profitable ‘“‘ Normal Institute” 
was held during the autumn for six weeks 
at Bloomington, the exercises conducted 
by the Professors of the Normal University. 
It was not largely attended. 


Tue Board of Controllers of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia, have appointed a 
committee to report upon the expediency 
of establishing the office of Superintendent 
of Schools for the city. This Board have 
also under consideration a plan for the re- 
organization of the primary schools under 
their charge, with special reference to the 
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introduction of improved methods of in- 
struction therein. A delegation, composed 
of thirty-six gentlemen, from the Control- 
lers, the Committees on Education from 
both branches of the Select Councils, and 
the Principals of the Grammar Schools, 
visited the Farnum Preparatory School at 
Beverly, N. J., on the 11th ultimo, to wit- 
ness a series of exercises on the Training 
or Object System. The exercises were of 
a most animated and satisfactory charac- 
ter. They were arranged and directed by 
Mrs. P. ©. Case, the accomplished Precep- 
tress of that institution, which is a branch 
of the State Normal School. 


PREPARATIONS are being made for the 
opening of one of the State Normal Schools 
established in Maine, at Farmington. It 
will go into operation in the coming 
spring. Mr. A. P. Kelsey has been elected 
principal. 

By reference to the list of new school- 
commissioners for the State of New York, 
we see that about one-fourth of the old 
officers have been re-elected, while the ma- 
jority of the others were taken from the 
ranks of the profession. This speaks well 
for the good judgment of our citizens, and 
promises a vigorous prosecution of the war 
against ignorance in that State for the next 
three years. We still have faith in our 
country. 


Apert H. Gatiatiy, M. D., a grandson 
of Albert Gallatin, has been appointed to 
the professorship of natural science in Nor- 
which University, at Norwich, Vermont. 
Dr. Gallatin was nominated for this posi- 
tion by the Actuary of the “ American 
School Institute,” J. W. Schermerhorn. 
The appointment will do honor to all par- 
ties interested. 


Tue Maine Commissioners on the Nor- 
mal School have reported to the Governor 
and Council in favor of establishing the 
school for Eastern Maine at Castine. 
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In Enetanp, whenever a letter is found 
in the post-office with the address illegible 
or incomplete, it is passed to a so-called 
“blind officer.” The “ blind officers” are 
supplied with all the principal London and 
provincial directories, guides, and gazet- 
teers, by the help of which they generally 
succeed in making out the destination of the 
letters referred to them. . They are indeed 
able at once, by thei: own intelligence, to 
dispose of many letters which a stranger 
would consider it impossible to find owners 
for. When it has been fully ascertained 
that nothing further can be done to effect 
the delivery of a letter, such letter, if it 
‘ contain an address, is, of course, returned 
to the writer; and, when possible, this is 
done without breaking the seal or examin- 
ing the contents, some hundreds of letters 
being returned daily by means of the in- 
formation obtained from the outside of the 
covers. 


Tue short-hand writer of the House of 
Commons receives two guineas a day for 
attendance before committees, and 9d. per 
folio of seventy-two words for making a 
copy of his notes. Last year, he received 
for business thus done for the committee 
on private bills £6,667, consisting of £1,682 
for attendance fees, and £4,985 for the 
transcripts; this does not include the 
charges in respect of committees on public 
matters. He has a staff of ten short-hand 
writers, each of whom has one or two 
clerks, who dictate from the notes to quick 
long-hand writers. * 


Pat Beta Kappa.—The Greek letters 
phi beta kappa are employed to designate 
a society now existing in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The society was im- 
ported from France by Thomas Jefferson, 
and was established by him at William 
’ and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
The three Greek letters are the initials of 
the words Philosophia biou kubernetes— 
philosophy the regulator of life. Mr. Jef- 
ferson was at one time bitterly assailed for 
introducing a philosophical secret society 
from France into America, and charged 
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with importing atheism to corrupt the 
moral sentiments of the youth of America. 

The society which he instituted did not 
flourish ; but three branches were estab- 
lished at Yale, Harvard, and Dartmouth, 
which preserved the organization. Others 
have since been established. The branch 
at each college elects an orator to deliver 
an oration at the annual Commencement of 
the ensuing year, all the members present 
voting, whether in class ornot. As all the 
branches constitute one society, the mem- 
bers from different colleges have a right to 
attend sessions anywhere. 


Dr. Kemp, an English chemist, in a re- 
cent work on his favorite science, remarks: 
“So it is, that, as we all sprang from putre- 
faction, or from dead matter that had never 
before been vitalized, so, in like manner, 
must all our frames return through the or- 
deal of putrefaction to the dead world. 
The muscle of the strong man, the bloom 
of beauty, the brain of the philosopher, 
must once more rot, as, doubtless, they 
have often rotted before, and are destined, 
in the continual phasis and circulation of 
matter, to rot again. The hand that writes 
this sentence, nay, the very brain that con- 
ceives the thought that the hand is mark- 
ing down, was once earth, such as we all 
trample on, and soon will be earth again, 
and, perhaps, ere even the writer’s name 
has ceased to be mentioned by those with 
whom he holds familiar intercourse, will 
be transformed into the cypress of the 
cemetery, or the daisies of the country 
church-yard. Nay, also the matier of that 
eye which reads this saying, and of the 
brain which receives that saying, and is, 
perhaps, startled at it, a little while ago 
was allied to the elements of inorganic 
matter; and the time can not be very dis- 
tant ere some have to mourn over those 
terrible words read over it, of ‘dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes,’ The very tear 
of affection was once water and a little 
rock-salt; and after a little time it will be 
water and rock-salt once more.” 


Grorcr Prasopy, the London banker, 
has sent over to his native town of Dan- 
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vers, Mass., upwards of two thousand vol- 
umes of choice selected books. They will 
be placed in the Peabody Institute. 


Ir is proposed by the Swedish govern- 
ment to measure an arc of the meridian in 
a high northern latitude, to be accompanied 
by experiments with the pendulum first 
tested by the English standard instruments 
at Kew. 


A MartaematIoat Question.— Will some 
mathematical correspondent of yours oblige 
several anxious inquirers with a correct 
reply to the following question: 

Suppose a ship is sailing ahead at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, and suppose 
a cannon-ball to be fired from a gun in her 
stern, straight astern, and that this, too, is 
propelled at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, how far apart would the two objects 
—the ship and the cannon-ball—be at the 
end of an hour, supposing both to continue 
their course, on a right line, for an hour. 
— Post. 


A Royat Academy Medal has been 
given to Mr. Gassiot, the famous electri- 
cian, to whom we owe many important 
discoveries in his favorite science. To him 
we are indebted for the settlement of the 
dispute whether the voltaic battery owed 
its energy to the contact of its metals or 
to chemical action. He showed by actual 
experiment that its action could be main- 
tained, though the metals are separated by 
strata of air. He also demonstrated that 
voltaic and frictional electricity are the 
same, and also that a perfect vacuum is not 
a conductor of the fluid. 


THE minor planets now number.seventy- 
nine in the catalogues of the astronomers. 


Aztiric1raL marble has been obtained 
both by Sir James Hall of England and 
Professor Rose of Prussia, by subjecting 
chalk to a high heat in a close vessel. 


THERE is some apprehension entertained 
by leading British geologists that in three 
centuries their country will be destitute of 
coal. Professor Arnsted and Sir William 
Armstrong agree in this ‘opinion, and give 
the following reasons. There are in fact 
left of good coal but thirty-five thousand 
nillions of tons. .The present annual con- 
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sumption is one hundred millions. So that 
the time may come when coals will have 
to be carried to Newcastle after all. 


Tue metal called Vanadium, discovered 
in English pig-iron, has been ,detected in 
varieties of iron ochre. Its most practical 
use is in the preparation of writing ink. 
To a solution of nutgalls is added a minute 
portion of vanadic acid, and the ink thus 
obtained is intensely black, and indelible 
by the ordinary.agents which destroy the 
color of the iron-ink in common use. It 
also resists a high temperature. The infer- 
ence is, that its use will prevent alteration 
or forgeries in writings of special impor- 
tance. 


Moisture In THE Arr.—One of the most 
curious and interesting of the recent dis- 
coveries of science is, that it is to the 
presence of a very small proportion of a 
watery vapor in our atmosphere—less than 
one-half of one per cent.—that much of the 
beneficent effect of heat is due. The rays 
of heat sent forth from the earth after it 
has been warmed by the sun, would soon 
be lost in space, but for the wonderful ab- 
sorbent properties of these molecules of 
aqueous vapor, which act with many thou- 
sand times the power of the atoms of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen of which the air is 
composed. By this means the heat, instead 
of being transmitted into infinitude as fast 
as produced, is stopped or dammed up, and 
held back on its rapid course, to furnish the 
necessary conditions of life and growth. 
Let this moisture be taken from the air but 
for a single summer night, and the sun_ 
would rise next morning upon a “ world 
held fast in the iron grip of frost.” But 
the power of absorption and of radiation 
in the same body are always equal, so that 
at length it is poured forth into space; 
else our atmosphere would become a vast 
reservoir of fire, and all organic life be 
burned up. 


Dust to Dvust.—Something to think 
about : ' 


“ Imperial Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 

Oh, that the earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a hole to expel ‘the winter’s flaw !” 
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Tne commerce of the world requires 
8,600,000 able-bodied men to be constantly 
traversing the sea. The amountof property 
moved on the water is from $1,560,000,000 
or $2,000,000,000, and the average annual 
loss is $25,000,000. 


Great Cuxtosrry.—A singular meteor- 
ite, of immense size, has just been received 
at the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, and is attracting much attention. 
It is in the shape of a ring, the greatest 
diameter being over four feet. Its weight 
is fourteen hundred pounds. It was pre- 
sented to the institution by the Ainsa 
family, of California, and will be known 
as the “ Ainsa Meteorite.” A full analysis 
and history of the meteorite will be pub- 
lished by the institution. 


Count Knuerterr-Brppuscoropxo, the 
brother-in-law of the medium Hume, has 
made by will a handsome present to the 
Petersburg Academy of Arts, viz., his 
whole picture gallery, one of the richest in 
the whole Russian empire, with the con- 
dition that it shall be open daily and gra- 


tuitously to everybody, without distinction 
of rank or dress, 


Curious Facts anout WatER.—The ex- 
tent to which water mingles with bodies 
apparently the most solid is very wonder- 
ful. The glittering opal, which beauty 
wears as an ornament, is only flint and 
water. Of every twelve hundred tons of 
earth which a landholder has in his estate 
four hundred are water. The snow-capped 
summits of Snowden and Ben Nevis have 
many million tons of water in a solidified 
form. In every plaster of Paris statue 
which an Italian carries through our streets 
for sale, there is one pound of water to every 
four pounds of chalk. The air we breathe 
contains five grains of water to each cubic 
foot of its bulk. The potatoes and the 
turnips which are boiled for our dinner 
have, in their raw state, the one seventy- 
five per cent., the other ninety per cent., 
of water. If a man weighing ten stone 
were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run 
out, and only two and a half of dry resi- 
due remain. A man is, chemically speak- 
ing, forty-five pounds of carbon and nitro- 
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gen, diffused through five and a half pailfuls 
of water. In plants we find water thus 
mingling no less wonderfully. A sunflower 
evaporates one and a quarter pints of water 
a day, and a cabbage about the same quan- 
tity. A wheat plant exhales, in a hundred 
and seventy-two days, about one hundred 
thousand grains of water. An acre of grow- 
ing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per day. 
The sap of plants is the medium through 
which this mass of fluid is conveyed. It 
forms a delicate pump, up which the watery 
particles run with the rapidity of a swift 
stream. By the action of the sap, various 
properties may be communicated to the 
growing plant. Timber in France is, for 
instance, dyed by various colors being 
mixed with water and poured over by the 
root of the tree. Dahlias are also colored 
by a similar process. 


THE ace of a young lady is now ex- 
pressed according to the present style of 
skirts, by saying that eighteen springs 
have passed over her head. 


Tue three most difficult things are—to 
keep a secret, to forget an injury, and to 
make good use of leisure. 


Lasorers Leavine Canapa.—The Mon- 
treal papers are complaining of the exodus 
of laborers from Canada to the United 
States. They say that so many working 
men have left'the province to earn the high 
wages that are paid in the States, that sol- 
diers have to be employed to load the ships 
at the wharves in Montreal. 


AvTOGRAPHS OF THE Sun. — Professor 
Selwyn’s “autographs of the sun” have at- 
tracted much attention in the scientific 
world. They were taken by his heliauto- 
graph, an instrument which consists of a 
cainera and instantaneous slide attached to 
a refractor of two and three-fourth inches 
aperture. These autographs are of July 
25, 26,28, 29, 31; August 1, 2, 4;—a series 
of bright days ‘coincident with a large 
group of spots; August 19, 20, 23, and 25, 
where the same group reappears much di- 
minished; September 19, 23, 26, and 80, 
in which is seen a group of 118,000 in 
length. On the 23d, three autographs 
were taken, two of them with the edge of 
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the sun in the center of the photographic 
plate, showing that the diminution of light 
toward the edges of the disk is a real 
phenomenon, and not wholly due to the 
camera. In the two of the 4th of August, 
where the great spot, twenty thousand 
miles in diameter, appears on the edge, 
a very distinct notch is seen, and the sun 
appears to give strong evidence that the 
spots are cavities; but eye observations 
and measurements made by others, tend 
to show that this evidence is not conclu- 
sive, there being still a remaining portion 
of photosphere between the spot and the 
edge. The phenomena shown in these 
autographs appear to confirm the views of 
Sir J. Herschel, that the two parallel re- 
gions of the sun where the spots appear 
are the tropical regions of the earth, where 
tornadoes and cyclones occur. The focule 
seem to show that the tropical regions of 
the sun are highly agitated, and that im- 
mense waves of luminous matter are 
thrown up, between which appear the 
dark cavities of the spots, whose sloping 
sides are seen in the penumbra. Other 
analogies between solar spots and earthly 
storms are also well known to exist, and, 
indeed, are laid down by some astronomers 
as constituting a meteorological law. 


How THE GOVERNMENT IS PROVIDED FOR 
War.—tThe Government, which had not 
half a million of muskets in all the armor- 
ies at the commencement of the rebellion, 
now has, in addition to the million and a 
half placed in the hands of the men of 
cur armies, enough remaining to equip 
eight hundred thousand men. There are 
accouterments enough for eighteen hundred 
thousand men. It is not likely that, asa 
nation, we shall ever hereafter be caught 
unprepared for war, for our present neces- 
sities have developed all the resources 
which are required to supply the materials 
of war. 


GUNPOWDER SUPERSEDED.—M. Schmitt, 
a captain of artillery at Berlin, is the ori- 
ginator of this discovery, whose idea was 
subsequently imitated and improved by 
Col. Von Uchatius. The latest explosive 
material consists of the flour of starch, 
which, boiled in a peculiar way with nitric 
acid, possesses a far greater projective 
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force than the gunpowder in ordinary use. 
It has also the great advantage of not foul- 
ing the piece to any appreciable extent, 
and, from the nature of the materials used, 
is produced at afar cheaper rate. Another - 
point in its composition which recom- 
mends its use, is the facility with which 
the ingredients are mixed together, thus 
rendering it possible to keep them separate 
until wanted for actual use. In this state 
the powder is non-explosive. 


JAPANESE OPINION OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
—The Paris Patrie publishes extracts from 
& journal of the Japanese Embuassadors, 
printed on their return to Jeddo. Speak- 
ing of the fair portion of the community, 
the Embassadors say: “Of the French 
women some are very handsome, for ex- 
ample, the Empress. They are, however, 
in general, far less so than the American.” 


Tuomas D. Bryan, of Chicago, paid the 
Northwestern Ladies’ Fair $3,000 for the 
original manuscript of the President’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, and has given 
assurances that it shall not leave Chicago. 


Lorp Lynpuvrst is said to have lost his 
life at last, not through natural decay, but 
through the plague of an infected lodging- 
house, at a fashionable resort, where he 
caught the scarlet fever. 


Genius, TALENT, AND CLEVERNESS, — 
Genius rushes like a whirlwind: talent 
marches like a cavalcade of heavy men 
and heavy horses: cleverness skims like a 
swallow in the summer evening, with a 
sharp, shrill note and a sudden turning. 
The man of genius dwells with men and 
with nature ; the man of talent in his study ; 
but the clever man dances here, there, and 
everywhere, like a butterfly in a hurricane, 
striking every thing and enjoying nothing, 
but too light to be dashed to pieces. The 
man of talent will attack theories; the 
clever man will assail the individual, and 
slander private character. The mar. of 
genius despises both; he heeds none, he 
fears none, he lives in himself, shrouded in 
the consciousness of his own strength; he 
interferes with none, and walks forth an 
example that “eagles fly alone, they are 
but sheep that herd together.” It is true, 
that should a poisonous worm cross his 
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path, he may tread it under his foot; should 
acur snarl at him he may chastise him; 
but he will not, can not attack the privacy 
of another. 

A Mernopisr minister in Kansas, living 
on a sinall salary, was greatly troubled to 
get his quarterly-instalment. He at last 
told the non-paying trustees that he must 
have his money, as he was suffering for the 
necessaries of life. ‘ Money!” replied the 
trustees, “you preach for money! We 
thought you preached for the good of souls!” 
“Souls !” responded the reverend, “I can’t 
eat souls—and if { could, it would take a 
thousand such as yours to make a meal!” 


Amone certain articles dug up at York- 
town, Va., by Northern soldiers, last winter, 
the Hartford Times says, was a small red 
stone, which, upon cleaning, proved to be 
a garnet; and a further inspection revealed 
the interesting fact that it had once formed 
a part of the signet-ring of the Marquis de 
Rochambeau, the liberty-loving commander 
of the French army in this country, who 
acted in concert with Washington in plans 
which won for us the battle of Yorktown. 
It contains the noble count’s motto in Latin, 
and his family crest. 


WE can often take a rebuke patiently 
from a book, which we can not endure from 
a tongue. 

ConeressionaL Lirprary.—Thirty-sever 
hundred new books have recently been 
added to the Congressional Library, em- 
bracing every variety in politics and his- 
tory. The volumes now on hand number 
eighty-two thousand. An estimate of 
$160,000 has been made for the enlarge- 
inent of the library, so as to include the 
rooms formerly occupied by the Clerk of 
the House, and those vacant chambers 
which abut upon the present chamber of 
the Supreme Court. 


An Aworent Lawsvit.—The supreme 
tribunal of Madrid has just given final 
judgment in a suit which had been under 
litigation 240 years, and which involved 
the succession to the inheritance of Francis 
Pizarro, the famous invader and conqueror 
of Peru in 1532. 


Private TreLeGraPH.—The use of the 
magnetic telegraph is now being introduced 
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into Montreal, for private convenience, as 
it has been for public advantage. A firm 
in that city, largely engaged in wholesale 
drugs, have established a line between their 
store in the city and their mills in the 
country. The wires are similarly used in 
this city. 


Among the novelties of the age is a seed- 
less apple. A tree has been found in 
Dutchess county, New York, bearing this 
fruit. There are no blossoms, the bud 
forms, and, without any show of petals, the 
fruit sets and grows, entirely destitute of 
seeds. In outward appearance the apple 
resembles Rhode Island Greenings. 


SomEz men ought to have a clear con- 
science—if straining would do it. 


A Toap’s Tomer.—Audubon relates that 
he saw a toad undress himself. He com- 
menced by pressing his elbows hard against 
his sides and rubbing downward. After a 
few smart rubs, his side began to burst 
open along his back. He kept on rubbing 
until he had worked all his skin into folds 
on his side and hips; then grasping one 
hind leg with both hands, he hauled off 
one leg of his pants the same as anybody 
would; then stripped off the other leg in 
the same way. He then took his cast-off 
cuticle forward between his forelegs, into 
his mouth, and swallowing as his head 
came down, he stripped off the skin un- 
derneath until it came to his forelegs, and 
then grasping one of those with the op- 
posite hand, by considerable pulling strip- 
ped the other, and by a slight motion of 
the head, and all the while swallowing, he 
drew it from the neck and swallowed the 
whole. That is economy—what is good 
for the back answers for the belly. 


A Boston corresponpent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette is responsible for the fol- 
lowing: “I heard, the other day, a bon- 
mot made by Longfellow, the poet. Young 
Mr. Longworth, from your city, being in- 


troduced to. him, some one present remark- 


ed upon the similarity of the first syllable 

of the two names. ‘ Yes,’ said the poet, 

‘but in this case I fear Pope's line will 

apply :’ 

“¢ Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
Sellow,’ ” 
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Wuart MAKEs A BusreL?—The following 
table of the number of pounds of various 
articles to make a bushel may be of interest 
to some of our readers: 


Corn, shélled 
Corn, on the cob... 70|Clover-seed 

56| Timothy-seed. 

32| Hemp-seed 

46| Blue Grass-seed 
Buck wheat 52|Dried Peaches...... 8 
Irish Potatoes. .... 50) Flax-seed 56 
Sweet Potatoes .... 50)Castor Beans 
Onions 57|Dried Apples 

GovERNMENT Gymnasium.—It is said 

that Mr. Abner 8. Brady, founder of the 
Seventh Regiment Gymnasium, in New 
York, has gone to Washington to build and 
conduct a grand gymnasiuin for the gov- 
ernment. 


New System or Licutrve.—The last, 
and by far the most important of the nov- 
elties of structure and decoration attempt- 
ed, and so successfully, in the new Theatre 
du Chatelot, in Paris, is the entirely original 
mode of lighting the saJle, so as to secure 
easy, pleasant, and ample illumination, 
combined with the highest artistic effect. 
Not a single chandelier appears, large or 
small, and yet the house is perfectly light- 
ed, and the richness of the architectural 
effect, according to the description given, 
seems absolutely to gain by the absence of 
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those glittering accessories of glass and 
lights which usually form such principal 
features in theatrical interiors. In lieu of 
these there is a ceiling of ground glass 
sparingly decorated with elegant ara- 
besques, above which, and unseen, are jets 
of gas, arranged in a concentrated mass, 
which pour down a flood of softened and 
equalized light through the semi-transpar- 
ent ceiling, and the intensity of which can 
be heightened or diminished at pleasure. 
Not only is the glare of the chandelier, by 
which the view of the stage from some 
parts of the house was obscured, effectu- 
ally removed, but the unwholesome heat 
and noxious fumes produced by a great 
number of gas-lights are also, by this plan, 
got rid of—a most important improvement. 


Ir is a law of human nature that it must 
be educated by failures and repetitions,—a 
law which is no less imperative in the 
school-room than in the general economy 
of the world. 


Tue true educator should read and study 
and teach subjects rather than books. The 
truth, the principle, the idea, the thought, 
should be valued more than its mode of 
expression; the diamond, not its mechani- 
cal setting. Thought is the soul of lan- 
guage, and language is of little worth with- 
out it. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ScIENCE FOR THE ScHooL AND Famiy. 
Part IL, CoEmistrRy. By WorTHINGTON 
Hooker, M. D. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 


To those who have an experimental ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Hooker’s other text- 
books, and particularly his physiology, the 
present volume will need no commendation. 
Few authors have evinced equal aptness in 
the adaptation of scientific subjects to the 
work of school instruction, and none have 
exhibited a more thorough appreciation of 
the needs alike of teacher and taught. One 
feature of Professor Hooker’s works for schoo! 
use is, that he never sacrifices scientific pre- 
cision and accuracy even while catering to 
the wants of the popular mind. His text- 
books belong to that higher type of school 


aids which are the product, of a very recent 
period, and which augur well for the cause 
of educational progress. 

The present treatise differs from other 
chemical text-books in the following partic 


I. It includes only that which every well- 
informed person ought to know on the sub- 


ject. 
IL. It recognizes fully the distinction be- 
tween a book for reference and a book for 


~ 
. Its illustrations, which are abundant, 
are drawn from the phenomena of common 
life instead of the laboratory of the chemist. 
IV. Its arrangement of topics is such that 
the most simple and interesting ones come 
first, and each lesson aids the pupil to an un- 
derstanding of the succeeding one. 
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THE Sunday School Times, edited by Joun S. 
Hart, LL.D. Published weekly by J. C. 
Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia. 


The Times is conducted with ability and 
tact. It presents a great variety of interest- 
ing and exceedingly useful matter in every 
department of Sunday School effort. The 
title of the leading editorial in the number 
before us, “Teaching not Talking,” is an in- 
dication of the sensible and practical charac- 
ter of the subjects discussed. 


Smronson’s CrkcuLAR ZOOLOGICAL CHART. 
—We intended to have noticed at some 
length a very ingenious and useful Chart of 
the Animal Kingdom, constructed by Prof. 
Simonson, of Hartford, Conn., by which the 
classification of animals into their several 
subdivisions, species, and varieties, can be 
seen and distinguished at a glance. This 
Chart will be published by Schermerhorn, 
Bancroft & Co., 180 Grand-street, New York, 
and we commend it to the careful examina- 
tion of every teacher who wishes to have at 
hand. on his table, or on the wall of his 
school, or class-room, a convenient reference, 
or authority, to settle the classification and 
characteristics of any disputed specimen of 


Zoology —Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education. 


THE January number of the “ Atlantic 


Monthly” contains, among other interesting 
articles, a Christmas story by the author of 


“ Life in the Iron Mills ;” a paper by O. W. 
Holmes, on Henry Ward Beecher, whom he 
calls “The Minister Plenipotentiary ;” three 
cantos of Dante’s “ Paradiso,” translated by 
H. W. Longfellow ; Mrs. Stowe’s initial chap- 
ters of “ House and Home Papers, by Chris- 
topher Crowfield ;” a poem by W. C. Bryant ; 
a tribute in verse to the late Col. Shaw, by 
J. R. Lowell; “ My Book,” a brilliant essay, 
by Gail Hamilton ; a graphic story by Miss 
Prescott, and “External Appearances of 
Glaciers,” by Professor Agassiz. The politi. 
cal article is “ A Greeting for the New Year,’ 
by W. Hazewell, showing what has been 
done by the loyal army and navy during the 
past twelve months, The new number is a 
very attractive one. 


Potter & HAMMOND’s Book-KEEPING BY 
SINGLE AND DouBLE Entry. New York 
and Phil., Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 


Every man ard woman should know how 
to do business. This is an accomplishment 
which no one can safely dispense with. And 
yet there are comparatively few who possess 
it. Why is this?) The answer is obvious. 
It is because book-keeping, which comprises 
business forms and usages, is so little and so 
poorly taught in our schools, And the ex- 
cuse has been the want of text-books at once 
simple, practical, and adapted alike to the 
wants of the learner and the convenience of 
the instructor. 
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But that want exists no longer. What 
Potter and Hammond have done for penman- 
ship, they have also done for book-keeping. * 
They have reduced it to its elements. They 
have evolved its principles, and built upon 
them a system of practice so plain that a 
wayfaring man, though half a fool, need not 
err therein. These books are prepared by 
practical book-keepers and practical teachers. 
Hence, they meet the wants of both. 

If the principles and forms here presented 
could be, as they should be, taught in every 
school in the land, we should see ten success- 
ful business men where unfortunately we 
now scarcely see one. Let teachers, especial- 
ly, begin a reform by studying, using, and 
practicing the maxims laid down in this se- 
ries, and we shall speedily find more business 
men, and less mere mercantile tyros among 
them and in the community. 


Map oF THE WoRLD—THE HEMISPHERES. 
By ARNOLD Guyot. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 


We have seen the advanced sheets of this 
world picture, belonging to the series of Pro- 
fessor Guyot, to whom the whole country is 
indebted for the noblest contribution to geo- 
graphical science, and especially to the aids 
to geographical instruction, ever brought be- 
fore the public. 

These hemispheres are both on the one 
sheet, and are each three feet in diameter. 
The water surface is colored blue, and the 
great physical features of the globe are pre- 
sented with the same regard to beauty, bold- 
ness, and scientific accuracy, as that which 
characterizes the other productions of this 
eminent geographer. We shall reserve a 
more detailed and extended notice for a fu- 
ture number, and after a more minute ex- 
amination. 


THE History OF CHARLES THE BoLD, DUKE 
oF BureunpDy. By Jon Foster Kirk. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


We are indebted to the eminent publish- 
ers of these splendid volumes for an early 
copy ef the work, which presents not only 
the history of Charles the Bold, but that of 
his ancestry; the older branch being the 
earlier kings of France—the younger, his im- 
mediate forefathers. This history isa reality 
presented to the reader full of vivid life, and 
as fascinating as any romance ever written. 
It must give Mr. Kirk one of the foremost 
places in the rank of modern historians. 

Franche Comté, the original Burgundy, 
being but a small part of their possessions, 
they had gradually acquired eleven provinces 
of the Netherlands, comprising nearly all of 
the present kingdoms of Holland and Bel- 
gium. The Dukes of Burgundy were verit- 
able héros de Roman. The setting sun of 
chivalry shone upon their times in full splen- 
dor; their court was the resort of all who 
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sought to acquire fame and do deeds of high 


emprise. 

Philip the Good is represented as the pearl 
of valiant men, the star of chivalry, and the 
champion of the Church, affable to all whether 
of high or low degree. “He looked in the 
faces of those to whom he spoke, and sealed 
his promise with his word alone.” He was 
the subject not only of the king of France, 
but of the emperor of Germany, yet he held 
the safety of France in his keeping,—the 
tranquillity of the Occident in his hand. 
Thus, though not a king, he held a position 
which kings envied. 

We have not space to speak of the char- 
acter of Charles the Bold, the Rash, the War- 
like, the Terrible, the Ambitious. It was he, 
and not Philip, that indulged the splendid, 
the vain, the fatal dream of a modern king- 
dom of Burgundy extending from the Alps 
to the German Ocean. 

These volumes constitute, in our opinion, 
one of the richest contributions to historical 
literature which the present century has pro- 
duced, full of real-life pictures, and affording 
a striking illustration of the trite aphorism, 
that “truth is strange, more strange than 
fiction.” 


RounD-ABOUT PAPERS. By WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE THACKERAY, author of “Vanity 
Fair,” the “ Four Georges,” &., with illus- 
trations. Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. New York: Harper & Bro’s. 


This book contains the following interest- 
ing papers: On a Lazy, Idle Boy; on Two 
Children in Black; on Ribbons; on some 
late Great Victories ; Thoms in the Cushion; 
on Screens in Dining-rooms; Tunbridge 
Toys ; De Juventute ; Thomas Hood’s Joke; 
Christmas Tree; Chalk-mark on the Door; 
Found Out ; A Hundred Years Hence ; Small 
Beer Chronicle ; Ogres; Mississippi Bubble ; 
Notes on a Week’s Holiday ; Nil Nisi Bonum. 

This book will prove a pleasant companion 
for a leisure hour. It teaches some lessons 
which only Thackeray can teach. 


History oF THE Sroux War, and Massacres 
of 1862 and 1868. By Isaac V. D. Hearn, 
with portraits and illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 


The writer of this book has resided in the 
State of Minnesota twelve years, commen- 
cing at a time anterior to the removal of the 
Sioux from their ancient possessions to their 
reservations upon the Minnesota river. He 
was a member of General Sibley’s expedition 
against the savages in 1862, from its arrival 
at St. Peter’s, in August, until its return in 
November, and acted as Recorder of the mil- 
itary commission which tried some four hun- 
dred participants in the outbreak. 

He has had every advantage for procuring 
information, and he has made a reliable his- 
tory. It will find a welcome place in every 
school library. 
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THE BoyHoop oF MARTIN LUTHER; or, The 
Sufferings of the Heroic Little Beggar Boy, 
who afterwards became the Great German 
Reformer. By HENRY MAYHEW, author of 
“Wonders of Science,” &. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


For the honest completion of this book, the 
author made a special tour to each of the 
several places which were the scenes of Lu- 
ther’s early life; and, so that he might be 
duly acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, as well as the history of 
the localities described in the work, the writer 
has been resident among them for two years, 
and has consulted all kinds of old chronicles, 
as well as examined many worm-eaten parish 
documents. Many of the incidents given 
are entirely new. The book is full of inter- 
est, and will well repay a perusal. 


BoTany.—We take pleasure in calling the 
attention of our readers to the valuable 
works of Prof. Gray on this subject. Prof. 
Gray is, without question, a most eminent 
theoretical and practical Botanist. He has 
had greater facilities and better opportuni- 
ties to acquire an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the plants of North America 
than any other person. He has embodied 
his extensive knowledge and research in a 
well-graded, well-written, and comprehen- 
sive Series of Class-books. The subject is 
brought up to the best knowledge of the 
present day, as the result of long, patient, 
and laborious study in the closet and in the 
field. - 

It is a rare gift of mind that enables a 
great scholar to leave the technical lan- 
guage, the elevated style, and the abstruse 
thought of science, and present the great 
principles of that science in simple, familiar 
language, full, clear, and attractive, leading 
the young student by progressive steps from 
a consideration of elementary principles, to 
the more abstruse and elaborate applica- 
tions of those principles. Prof. Gray, as an 
author and teacher, has been eminently suc- 
cessful in this respect, and his works have 
been commended in unqualified terms by 
Dr. Lindley and Dr. Hooker, in Europe, two 
of the most eminent of living botanists; also 
by Prof. Torrey, the father of American 
Botany ; Prof. Agassiz, of Harvard Universi- 
ty; Prof. Silliman, of Yale College ; Rev. Dr. 
Curtis, the eminent Southern botanist, and 
a host of others; and by such journals as the 
North American Review, Dublin Journal of 
Natural History, Silliman’s Journal of Science, 
National Quarterly Review, and many others. 


CATALOGUE oF ScHooL MERCHANDISE.— 
The publishers of the American Educational 
Monthly have lately prepared a catalogue of 
valuable school-books and school merchan- 
dise. This will interest and profit teachers 
and school officers, to whom it will be sent 
on application with stamp. 





